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Literature. 


REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 
. BY BR. MONCKTON MILNES, 


We have watched him to the last ; 
We have seen the dreaded king 
Smile pacific as he past 
By that couch of suffering: 
Wrinkles of aggressive years, 
: : Channels of unwita tears, 
] Furrows on the anxious brow, 
All are smooth as childhood’s now! 
Death, as seen by men in dreams, 
Something etern and cruel seems— 
But his face is not the same, 
When he comes into the room, 
Takes the hand and names the name, 
Seals the eyes with tender gloom, 
- Saying : “ Blessed are the laws 
To which all God’s creature’s bend : 
Mortal! fear me not, because 
7 Thine inevitable friend !”’ 


So, when all the limbs were still, 
Moved no more by senee or will, 
Reverent bands the body laid 
In the church’s pitying shade, 
With the pious rites that fall 
Like the rain drops upon all. 
What could Man refuse or grant 
The spiritual iohabitant, 
Who so long had ruled within 
With power to sin or not to sin? 
Nothing. Hope, and hope alone, 
Mates with death. Upon a stone 
Let the simple name be writ, 
= Traced upon the infant’s front 

Years ago: and under it, 

As with Christian folk is wont, 

“ Requiescat,’”’ or may be 
Symbol letters, R. I. P. 


u eRe Brew 


Rest is bappy, rest is right, 
Rest is precious in God’s-sight. 

, But if He who lies below, 
Out of an abundant heart 
Drawing remedies for woe, 
Never wearied to impart 

F Blessings to his fellow-men ; 

' If he never rested then, 

Bat each harvest gathered seed 
For the future word and deed, 
And the darkness of his kind 
Filled bim with such endless ruth, 
That the very light of truth 
Pained him walking ’mid the blind,— 
How, when some transcendent change 
Gives his being boundless range, 
When be knows not time or space, 
In the nearness of God’s face, 
In the world of spirits how 
Shall that Soul be resting now? 
While one creature is unblest, 
How can such as He have rest? 


ik. “ Rest in peace,” the legend runs; 
Rest is sweet to Adam's sons, 
But can He, whose busy brain 
Worked within this hollow skull 
Now his zeal for truth restrain, 

s Now his subtle fancy dull, 

J When he wanders spirit free, 

Young in his immortality ? 
While on earth he only bore 
Life as it waa linked with lore, 
And the inflaite increase 
Of knowledge was his only peace : 
Till that knowledge be possest, 
How can such a mind bave rest ? 


Rest is happy ; rest is meet 


‘D For well-worn and weary feet ; 
Surely not for Him, on whom 
= Ponderous stands the pompous tomb, 
is? Prompt to blind the future’s eyes 
=4 With gilt deceit and blazoned lies : 
il Him, who never used his powers 
To speed for good the waiting hours,— 
Made none wiser for his seeing, 
rer Made none better for his being— 
er- Closed his eyes, lest others’ woes 
ty Should disturb his base repose— 
ae$ Catching at each selfish ze-t ; 
How can He have right to rest? 
rs Rather we would deem him driven 
tial Anywhere io search of heaven, 
Failiog ever in the quest, 
Till he learns it is not given 
That man should by himself be blest. 
IX . a col * * . 
EL Here we straggle with the light,— 
—_ And, when comvs the fated night, 
res Tato nature’s lap we fall, 
ta Like tired children, one and all. 
ree 
wt Day and Labour, Night and Rest, 


Come together in our mind, 
And we image forth the Biest 
he To eternal calm resigned : 

= Yet it may be that the abyss 

“if Of the lost is only this— 

>is That for them ali things to come 


Dy Are inanimate and dumb, 

i And immortal life they steep 

w In dishonourable sleep : 

a & While no power of pause is given 

Hd To the inberitors of heaven ; 

cet. And the holiest still are those 

an Who are farthest from repose 

by And yet onward, onward press 

—_ To a loftier godlinees ; 

a Still becoming, more than being, 

a Apprehending, more than seeing, 
Feeling, as from orb to orb 

on; 


In their awful course they run, 





I’ve a villa a short way from town, 
To which, when the time I can spare, 
I by railway or boat can run down, 
f I want to enjoy the fresh air ; 
Though my friends call the region remote, 
I should never of distance complain ; 
Bat I’m never in time for the boat, 
And I’m always too late for the train. 


I wished, as the poet observes, 
A refuge from all that could jar 
On one’s rather too sensitive nerves 
In the “ Mammon-soul’d city” afar ; 
I had pictured a home where I might 
Spend in peace and retirement the day, 
That would give me the leisure to write 
My long-promised novel and play. 


How pleasant—’twas Fancy that sketched 
The picture to which I allude— 

In a room whence no “ copy” is fetched, 
To prepare it where none can intrude! 

To wake with the glimpse of the dawa, 
To sleep in the purest of air, 

And to breakfast betimes on the lawn 
Whenever the weather was fair. 


But, alas! as the visions of youth 

Are dispelled by the touchstone of age, 
And as sternly the records of truth 

Are inscribed on Life’s unwritten page, 
I have learned how Reality rubs 

Off the gilt of the temples we rear, 
How Dame Fortune remorselessly scrubs 

Off the top of the deal we veneer. 


I’ve a beautiful garden, although 

There’s a superabundance of weeds, 
Where flowers would readily grow, 

If the cats dido’t scratch up the seeds ; 
And delightful it is to behold 

The roses I've trailed round my door ; 
But the buds only earwigs unfold, 

And great spiders crawl ia on the floor. 


The trees, into leaf when they shoot, 
Ealiven the heath covered wastes, 

And the country around me would suit 
A man with botanical tastes ; 

Bat the pathways, which traverse you must, 
If you seek fur a blossom or bad, 

Are half the year nothing but dust, 
And t’other half nothing but mud. 


Society, where are thy charms, 
That [ left in the gas-lighted town ? 
Not, I know, at the ** Grumbleton Arms,” 
Not, I feel, at the “ Rose” or the “* Crown.” 
There dullness reigns ever supreme, 
There never to aught did [ list 
But tbe price of the farmer’s last team, 
Or the wearisome babble of whist. 


It is dull when I go for a walk, 
It is duller at home when it’s night, 

I have no one with whom I can talk, 
And I haven’t the spirits to write ; 

Hence, Fancy! I’ve found out the cheat ; 
Ye charms of the country, away ! 

In the Strand I'll my novel complete, 
And there fiaish my pastoral play. 


E. L. Buancwarp. 
Se 


DISAPPOINTMENT HALL. 


On the road between Dublin and Naas, and not far from the small vil- 
lage of Lucan, there stands a tolerably sized mansion, square built aud 
new, but so peculiarly situated as to arrest the attention of the most or- 
dioary observer, and few have seen it for the first time without inquiring 
what could have induced the builder to choose that position. The house 
riees in the midt of a stony hollow ; its front view is shut in by a steep 
hill-side which slopes up almost from the door, and is thickly wooded ; 
while in the rear, the stable, coach-house aud granary interpose between 
it and one of the loveliest prospects to be found on the Annan Liffey. 
The passing traveller who asks the name of the place from any of its de- 
pendants, will be told it is Wardsbrook, but should his question be ad- 
dressed to one of the surrounding peasantry, he is pretty sure to be in- 
formed it is Disappointment Hull. It is too probable that the same title 
might be applied with great propriety to many a more stately mansion. 
Yet the history of that house gives it a peculiar claim to the popular 
designation, and merits record as an instance of over-reaching one’s celf. 

At no great distance, in a spot overlooking village, road, and river, 
there stands a small but pretty house, with a green in frontand a garden 
behind. It is called Lucan Lodge ; and there, many a year before Di-- 
appointment Hall was thought of, lived Major Ward. Where the Major 
got his title nobody could tell. He had never served in any regiment at 
home or abroad but the County Militia, in which distinguished corps he 
held the rank of Sergeant, about the time known in Ireland as ninety- 
e'ght, the year of the * United Men.” The Major’s history was not very 
clear for a cunsiderable time after that period. He grew rich however, 
and popular accounts varied regarding the source of his wealth. Some 
said he bad found money in an old house in “ The Liberties,” some that 
he had be n a “ United Man,” and played the informer. Be that as it 
would, toe Mejor had got enough to buy Lucan Lodge and the small 
estate on which it stood. There he established himself with his title, his 
gon and two daughters, for his wife had gone to “ the house appointed,” 
and he had neither frievd nor relation that the Major cared to acknow- 
ledge, but Captain Munroe. 

That officer (ook rauk and title from the Militia also, It was said he 
bad commanded the company ia which Sergeant Ward served, 
and the Captain still commanded the Mojor. Blest with a better 
education, sounder sense, and more spirit, Muaroe took the lead of Ward 
in everything—counselled. admonished, and sometimes swore at him. 
The two men were so unlike that their friendship could only be ac- 
counted for by the doctrine of contrast. The Major was thin, bloodless, 
and droney—a man of little nerve, little braia, and — only of 
two ideas—to keep his money, and to get more. The Captain wasstout, 
frank, and jovial, bold of speech, liberal of hand, ready to give counsel, 
and more ready to give help, Asa natural consequence, while the Ma- 
jor was rich, compared with his antecedents, the Captain, if not poor, 
was rather limited, and lived in a neat cottage on the skirts of the 
Pheeoix Park, with two orphan nieces who had been brought up by him. 
The eldest, a plain, sensible young lady, managed his domestic affairs ; 
the youngest, a pretty, lively girl, was the old man’s darling, and some- 
times his vexation, fur pretty girls will get spoiled ; but they were all 
on friendly terms at Lucan Lodge: the young people bad “ goinge- 
on” of their own, and the Captain drilled the Major. To his Comman- 
der-in-Chief Ward confided his most secret affairs. It was believed the 
Captain knew how his mouey had come; he certainly was acqua nted 
with the places of its deposit, in the hands of two embarrassed peers, on 
security aud ruinous interest ; he was aware of the fears which disturbed 
the Major’s rest on the subj-ct of the little plate and less cash kept io 
the lodge ; but he did not know that the terror of the worthy man’s life 
was that his son, Butler, might think of marrying Letty Munroe, the 
youngest of the Captain’s uieces. Io all his confiding, the Major durst 
not let out that secret. Munroe would scarcely have thought his son a 
match for Letty. Though honoured with the family name of the noble- 
mau deepest in his father’s debt, there was nothing particularly shiniog 
about the young man. He had bern brought up to do nothing, and he 
did it ; played the flute; played the fool sometimes, as most men do ; 
made great efforts to be a geatleman ; made very sincere though fright- 


== 
man’s departure from this earthly stage would leave him master of the 
property, out of which he could not always get a decent suit without 
severe reflections on his extravagance. To leave that son lands and 
thousands, to see him married to a real lady, with a dowery proportioned 
to her rank, was the dream and ambition of the Major’s days. Letty 
Manroe’s family was not sufficiently distinguished ; what was worse, he 
knew she had no fortune. The Captain had been too easy and liberal 
to lay by anything for his girls, as he called them; indeed the fam 
income was but small, and its wants many’; but the Captain was proud, 
and bad he guessed that the son courted, and the father disapproved, 
there would have been a speedy end of all friend!y relations with the 
Lodge. Manroe’s friendship was more than the Major could spare. He 
had been drilled, counselled, and comforted under all his fears of losing, 
for so many years, by the sturdy Captain, that nothing but the prospect 
of large and immediate gains, which would have made Ward do any 
thing, could induce him to put their connexion in jeopardy. 

Such was the state of affairs when the Southern and Western Railway, 
which bow connects Dublin and Uork, and carries passengers throug 
some of the finest scenery in Ireland, was projected, and Lady Dunlievay 
came to spend the summer at Strawberry Bank, a handsome country house 
in the Mojor’s vicinity. Lady Danlievay was one of the Dublia gentry. 
The late Sir Robert had left her a considerable stake in the Leinster 
Bank, and an only daughter, Miss Livinia, who had reigned the belle of 
Merion Square for three complete seasons. Besides standing high in 
the rauks of fashion, her Ladyship was believed to have a keen eye: to 
business, and be deeply concerned as an exieasive shareholder in the pro- 
jected railway. Mies Livinia was decidedly a five girl, handsome, gay, 
and a bit of a coquette. Ia one of her rides abroad, the morning breeze 
chanced to blow an ill-secured feather out of the young lady’s bat, and 
Butler Ward, b-iog on bis way to Park Cottage, picked it up and pre- 
sented it to the fair equestrian with all the grace hecouldcommand. To 
do Batler justice, that was not much, but be got a shower of thanks and 
smiles and a wave of the small and elegantly gloved hand as Miss Li- 
vinia trotted away. It must have been his evil genius that brought the 
Major to his owa parlour wiudow at that particular minute; he saw the 
feather picked up, the smiles bestowed, the hand waved, and it entered 
into the old man’s braia—the powers of folly know how—that Miss 
Livinia Dunlievay would be a desirab!e match for his Butler. Nobody 
was permitted to guess the birth of that idea, but henceforth Major Ward 
cultivated his fashionable neighbours by all the means in his power. He 
made kind inquiries after the lady’s health at their passing servants. 
He offered his grouods for walks, rides, and picnics. He sent from his 
gardens presents of whatever was known to be scarce at Strawberr 
Bank, and, as a matter of course, the Major's politeness was acknowledged. 
Lady Dunlievay would as soon have thought of marrying her daughter 
to the coachman as to his son and heir ; Miss Livinia had as much fancy 
for the old gardener ; but neither mother nor daughter guessed the cause 
of their neighbour’s courteous attentions. Such civilities are uot rare 
in St. Patrick’s Isle, particularly where ladies are concerned, so the 
Major and the Dunlievays were soon on as friendly terms as their respec- 
tive positions would allow. Butler, like all the rest of the world, was 
kept in utter igaorance of the great design. That he was a foolish boy 
was one of his father’s fundamental maxims, and the young man was to be 
career on his good fortune only when the Major had fully prepared 

ie way. 

Meantime the railway was also in course of preparation. A company 
of wealth and influence proportioned to the undertaking had been 
formed ; surveyors were employed to take levels, engineers to make es- 
timates; the usual machinery tor getting the bill through Parliament 
was set in motion; and the usual ferment about rights of way, rights of 
property, and the vested interests began to rise. Among all the ob- 
jectors there was none stronger than Majer Ward, when, from the very 
window through which that great matrimonial project had flashed on bis 
mind, he beheld the surveyors in full operation along a stovy hollow 
which he had thought of planting with young ash trees, but the nursery- 
man and he could not agree about their price. Ona inquiry at these in- 
vaders he learned that the railway was to pass over that ground ; it pre- 
sented the fewest engineering difficulties in the opinion of their princi- 
pal, and of course the company would pay according to Act of Parlia- 
ment. Ifthe surveyors were not deafened by the storm of grief and in- 
digoation with which the owner of the stony hollow assailed them on the 
receipt of this intelligence it must bave been that babit bad hardened 
their ears against such attacks. That was the most valuable part of the 
Major’s property ; he had asentimental affection for it which money 
could not compenrate. The company might buy all the rest of bis land, 
and bis house if they pleased, but with that chosen spot he would part on 
no terms, : 

Whea the friends next met, Ward was occupied with a different sub- 
ject ; Lucan Lodge was too small for his family ; Captain Munroe koew 
he had money enough to build a better house; where was the use in 
zathering and hoarding all his days, as the Cuptaiu had often told him? 
He could raise a few thousands auy day on Lord ——’s bond ; and if he 
did not begin to build soon there would be little time for him io his new 
house ; but it would do for Butler. Once more Captain Munroe brought 
up the beavy artillery of his wisdom and turned it full upon the Major. 
What business had he for a new house? Lucan Lodge was large enough 
for him and Batler too, Of course the girls expected to get married, and 
his muney would be better employed iu giving them handsome portions 
to secure settlements—for he knew they were no beauties—than on walls 
and windows which might not please him when they were built. Accord- 
ing to custom the Captain did not spare for calling fools and asses; but 
for the first time in his life Ward was resolute, aod stuck to his own 
counsel. Build he would, in spite of all opposition, His son and daagh- 
ters in vain protested that the Lodge was large enough, and they would 
never be as comfortable in a new house. The Captaia in vaio pointed 
out the cost of the undertaking ; the tricks of architects, masons, and 
carpenters, and the amount to which he would be fleeced ; still Ward 
held out, till his ancient commander finding his long established autho- 
rity actually set at naught, lost patience and temper, applied some purt- 
ing epithets savouring more of rage than friendship, and retired to Park 
Cottage, where he laid strict commands on both his nieces to eschew 
Lucan Lodge, and prophesied all manner of wunt and woe to its inhabi- 
tants. 

Strange to say, the Major laid asimilar injunction on his household. It 
was a complete revolution in their history. Tbe Munroes were hence- 
forth to live without the Wards, and the Wards without the Manroes; 
yet everybody went about their own business with tolerable convenience ; 
only io their respective dwellings it was remarked, that Butler was out 
of sorts, and Letty out of spirits. There was almost five miles between 
the Lodge and the cottage, and diplomatic relations being thus suepend- 
ed, the two great powers remained apart, without so much as sending an 
envoy, for three cunsecutive weeks, when Butler’s we!l kaowo kaock was 
heard at the cottage door one evening. Letty flew to open it, and at 
once complied with his request to see the Captaia by ushering him into 
the parlour where the family sat at tea. The young man’s troubied look 
had gone to Letty's heart ; she naturally set it dowa to their separation ; 
but, as sometimes happens, even to lovers, Butler bad a far different cause 
of disquiet, which he revealed without further parley. 

“T beg your pardon, Captain Muoroe, but my father is gone mad. 
Where do you thiuk he is buildiag his new house? in the very middle of 
the stony hollow he wanted to plant with young ashes. The front of it 
will face nothiog in the world but the side of the steep gray hill. There 
is no ground for a decent lawn, and such a fine prospect lost behind the 
yard and offices. We all talked to him till our tongues were tired, bat 
it was of no use. There he would build, and nowhere else, Cuptain, I 
am sure somethiog must have come over him, he is scattering his money 
like the sands of the sea, and who has he got for an architect but Grogan, 
the greatest kuave ia Dublin, only he can work at a mioute’s warning, 
and that pleases the old man, for he is iu a wonderful hurry with the 
house ; the walls are rising fast, he is making the masons work double 
tides, and says he will have it all flaished and us all in it by Martin- 
mas.” 

The Captain had listened in sileot dismay. That his old friend was 
building a house in the stony hollow, employing Grogan, and, above all 
scattering his money like the sands of the sea, appeared to him conclas- 
ive evidence of insauity. At first he ‘hough: of recommending two doc- 
tors and asirait waistcoat, but, o» further reflection, such violent mea- 
sures did not seem advisable. He ‘old Butler that it was bis opinion there 
was something decidedly wrong with the Major, and if all came of not 
taking good advice ; but he was sorry for the family, and would come 
over to-morrow to reason with the old man. Butler stayed for the reat 
of the evening, and gave fuller information concerniag his father’s un- 
eoundaess, the haste of his building, the large size of the house, the scat- 
tering of bis money, &c., over which grievous sigas the Captain aud his 
nieces lamented ; but one particular was confided to Letty’s ear alone, 
when she stood at the door to admire the beautiful night at his depar- 
ture, aod that was, that the old man always bid him hold his tongue, for 
that house would make a man of him, and did not he see how Mise Li- 
vinia Duulievay looked at it as she rode by! 








ened love to Letty Munroe ; and lived in hope of the time when the old 





True to his promise, the Captain appeared at Lucan Lodge next morn- 
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exhast at the alse, position, and probatle'cont of hie eicad’s oute, 

at Cost 

but the steep of the gray hill ever coald be seen from its 
No earthly power could make lawn or garden of the 

surrounding coil ; while the yard and offices, which were already planaed, 

shut out a view of broad river, green plantation, and richly cultivated 


“You must-be mad, Ward, to build in such a place as this!” was his 
jor, and the attack was followed up with an 
abundance of sound reasoning, and a considerable sprinkling of abuse. 
Neither had the slightest effect on the obstinate W: Let him alone; 
he was about, as well as any man in Leinster. Brersaees 
had their taste, and that was bis! he did not care for fine views; lawas 
and gardens were costly to keep in repair, Captain Manroe would see 
the wisdom of building there yet ; at any rate he would epend his own 
money as he liked, and those who were not pleased with the house, might 
go by. There was nothing for it but to leave him to his own de- 

which, after promising the Major a place in either Bedlam or the 
wor , Captain Manroe did; told the young people that he was 
sorry for them, aud they would be always welcome at the cottage ; though, 
of course, neither he nor bis girls could come to the Lodge more. 

Major Ward's house , and became the talk of the surround- 
ing country. Everbody — the old man had gone mad ; many quoted 
the sa concerning ill-gotten wealth ; but there were neither men 
nor money spared on the fabric. The walls rose ; the roof was put on ; 
carpenters, glaziers and painters, were busy about it. There was every 
prospect of the house being finished, if not dry, at Martinmas, when towo 
and country got a new topic ; for the railway company and their chief 
engineer fell out regarding estimates, and the dispute was ended by the 
scientific gentleman’s resignation, and another taking the line in hand. 
As new laws come with new kings, all the surrounding proprietors were 
once more up in arms regarding the changes which rumour said the new 
engineer would make in his predecessor’s plans. Thos? who had no pro- 
perty, advised and discussed ; but there were two gentlemen who took 
no part in the matter—one was the Major, entirely occupied with his 
; and the other was his son, entirely occupied with his secret suit 
tty Monroe, Batler had availed himself of the welcome at the cot- 
; but, as the mansion rose, his father’s hints conceraing the man he 
to be made and the connection he might hope to form, became more 
plain and frequent, and were duly imparted to Letty. The pair had no 
thing to do, nothing to think about but each other ; and, under these pe- 
culiar circumstances, Pyramus made it plain to Thisbe, that as his father 
had gone mad and built his house in stony hollow, his next attempt would 
be to marry him to Mies Danlievay, or some other lady, which Butler did 
not doubt might be effected, and the best thing they could do was to de- 
feat such wicked designs by an immediate elopement. Elope accordingly 
they did, one autumn evening, in a post-chaise provided for that purpose, 
to the house of Butler’s grand-aunt, Mrs. Doretbea Day, who dwelt in 
Cork-Street, and prudently sent intimation of their arrival to Captain 


ieee 


unroe. 

The Captain was getting ready the jaunting-car, and his pistols to 
shoot Butler and bring home Letty, about ten the same night, when the 
cottage door, which happened to be unlatched, was burst in by Major 
Ward, tearing his hair, wringing his hands, and shrieking that he was 
ruined, 

“ What do you mean, you old villain?” cried the Captain. “Don’t 
you think my niece good enough for your son’s master?” 

“TI don't care about sons or daughters!” responded Ward, with another 
pull at bis own hair. “I tell you lam ruined! there’s three thousand 
pounds sunk in that cursed hollow on stone and lime, and God kaoows 
what’s to pay for timber and carpenters, and that ruffian of an engineer 
has moved the railway line a mile off! I'll never get back my money |” 

Captain Munroe and his entire household were so engrossed with bring- 
ing the Major to his senses, that the run-away pair were permitted to re- 
main at the house of Mrs. Dorethea undisturbed, till, through her friendly 
interference and the events of the time, they were brought home and 
married with all the proprieties. It is said that the curses bestowed by 
Ward on the surveyors, in whose testimony touching the stony hollow he 
had put such faith, were dreadful beyond the wont of malediciions. The 
loss incurred by his singular speculation was believed to have shortened 
the old man’s days, and the house remained unfinished till after his death. 
It has since been occupied by sundry tenants, to whom a low rent makes 
up for the disadvantages of position ; and, ia spite of family efforts to 
gre it a more inviting title, the country people know the mansion as 

isappointment Hall. 


—-—— 


RAGS AND RAG-PICKERS IN PARIS. 


The manofacture of paper from rags dates from the fourteenth century ; 
and the increased demand consequent upon the invention of priating, and 
the geveral spread of civilization, rapidly developed this branch of the 
arts, till, ia the year last ended, official documents inform us that thirty 
thousand tons of paper were manufactured from forty-five thousand tons 
of linen rags in the manufactories of France, 

The collection of rags forms a distinct and wide-spread branch of com- 
merce, both in town and country ; and we might take a lesson of economy 

om the diligence and care exercised in it. So minutely and extensively 
6 the search for rags carried out, that we will venture to say that there 
is not a single house in France left unvisited by the collectors, at least 
once or twice in the year; those who reside abroad are only too well 
aware of the rapid and mysterious disappearance of their sheets, towels, 
and linen, coincidently with the visits of the chiffonnier. 

In Brittany—the part with which we are best acquainted—the rag- 
merchant occupies a distinguished and almost poetic position, especially 
in the descriptions of Emile Souvestre and other writers. He is a kind 
of cross between a Wandering Jew and a gipsy ; bat he leaves his family 
in some mountain-den while he wanders about in search of his peculiar 
objects. He goes from farm to farm, from cabin to cot, always preceded 
by his melancholy cry of pillawer, utiered loudly enough to startle the 
women in their innermost rooms. Nota thatched roof half-buried in fo- 

e does he miss, not a path or by road escapes him; no hovel is too 
foul, no threshold too mean for his visits, He prefers, indeed, the most 
humble abodes, for be well knows that he will most likely find there what 
he seeks. He scents poverty from afar, and tracks it down with a saga- 
city which seems instinctive. He becomes a kind of spectre, knocking at 
the door of indigence, an ill-omened warning of the misery that is coming 
on the house. Scant grace or welcome does he find, nor does the usual 
blessing greet him on the threshold. To the rich, his visit appears almost 
aninsult. If be knocks at the door of some well-to do farmer, “Go on 
eleewhere,” says the master; “ we have no rags here,” “ Ab, well—I’ll 
come another day,” replies the pillawer, with a glance of malicious bod- 
ing ; and he passes on for the nonce, sure of finding poverty and rags at 
no great distance. But even in the poor man’s cottage he never sets a 
foot ; he waita at the threshold while the rags are brought to him, 
and the bargaining is made outside the house. No seat in the chim- 
a ee not even a cun of cider, is offered to the ill-omened trader 
in ry. 

The pillawer is the subject of one of the old Breton ballads cited 
by Emile Souvestre, in his Barzas-Breiz, Derniers Bretons. It is too 
long for extraction, but a few stanzas may suffice to give an idea of its 

ter : 

“ He sets out, the pillawer; he descends the mountain; his path lies 
among the poor of the earth. He leaves behind him wife and children, 
to revuro after wg months—perhaps no more. 

“ Rade is the life of the pillawer ; he tramps through the deep roads, 
with no shelter from the rain bat the overhanging roots. His fare 
is a manche of black bread, and he drinks from the mere where the frogs 


“ Onward goes the pillawer, onward still, like the Wandering Jew: he 
has none to love bim ; no kin, no friends greet him in the lowlands ; men 
close their doors when they see him, for he passes among them for a man 
without faith. 

“ Sundays and féte-days, he is ever on the road ; he hears nor mass nor 

; he is never seen to pray at the grave of his father or mother ; he 
confesses not to his priest; the lowlanders say that the pillawer has 
neither parish nor creed. 

“ His parish is far away ; there is his broom-thatched hut, bat save for 
a few days, be is a stranger to it—a stranger to the village where he was 
baptized : the little children know him not, the dogs bark when he draws 


near. 

“ He knows not the news of his own fireside. When he returns home, 
he dares not to pase the threshold, for he knows not what God shall have 
sent to meet him—a cradle or a bier. 

“And when his first-born has twelve years, the pillawer will say to 
him : ‘Go, my son, to your father’s trade.’ And the child will go forth, 
to bruise his feet on the bard roads; and many a time will he say to his 
father that he is a-cold and a-weary, 

“ Bat his father will point to the sun and say : ‘Behold the hearth of 
the good God ; pray that he will light his fire for the poor little pilla- 


ite master overseeing his works, in the stony hollow. If 








wer ;’ aud he will point to the green herb and add: “ Behold the couch 
of the poor ; pray that God will make soft the bed for the child of the 
mountains,’ 

“Go on, poor arpa ; the ways of this world are hard to thy feet, 
but Jesus Christ jadgeth not as the cons of men; be thou but honest and 
>? ng Christian, thy pains shall be repaid, aud thou shalt wake up in 

ory. 
at Foul with dirt are the rags which thy lean horse drags along, but the 
runniog water shall one day wash them clean ; the rending wheels shall 
grind them, and they shall come forth as paper, fairer than white lawa. 

“ So with thee, poor pillawer ; one day thou wilt leave thy corpse and 
tattered rags in a road-side ditch, out be Ma will fly forth white and 
fair, and the angels will bear it away to Paradise.” 

Tbe ragman of Paris has no such sentimental associations mingling 
with his trade ; the hard battle for life which the poor fight in the me- 
tropolis leaves no space for meditation or romance. Gold is the ruling 
deity, and “ money, no matter how, but money,” is the cry ; still there 
are such things as caste, and rank, and station; and the ragman’s caste 
is not at the top of the tree. “Premiums have no smell,” say the bour- 
siers of Vespasian’s school ; but he would be a bold philosopher who could 
separate the filthiness from the lucre of the chiffonnier, and place his 
profession among the other reproductive industries of the day. 

Paris has its Dickens and its Mayhew in the persons of De Courey and 
Ferré ; and the life of the chiffounier is as well kaown as that of the 
Londou crossing sweeper or pickpocket. Those who have visited the 
chiffonnier’s haunts seem to sbriok back appalled from the mass of moral 
corruption engendered by their foul misery. They are mostly those who 
hate work, not uofrequently men who have fallen from high positions, 
women who have fled from all social ties to a lite of dissolute freedom, 
and children who have thrown off parential authority, and become all at 
once old in cunning and vice. They commonly herd together in some cellar 
without distinction of age or sex, amidst accumulations of filth and foul- 
ness, in aa atmosphere which no Englishman could breathe and live : 
the price of their lodging varies from three-halfpence to twopence a 
night. Their food is as uawholesome as their lodgiog, consisting gene- 
rally cf the scraps of bread, broken victuals, old bones, aud castaway 
vegetables, potato-parings, and cabbages, which they pick up in their 
rounds, These savoury fragments are all cast into a common caldron, 
and with the addition of several gallons of water, are boiled up into a 
kind of Spartan black broth, and ladled out into the tin-pots of the com- 
munity. 

It m4 however the old and steady patriarchs who thus club together 
and economise their resources, The pre a0 chiffooniers patronise the 
cheap restaurants and ordinaries which abound in Paris, where they can 
fare sumptuously for twopence. Some even are extravagant enough to 
frequent the restaurant des Pieds-Hamides, where the price is five sous 
for the dioner ; bat io this charge is included the luxury of a cup of Mo- 
cha; and another sou on Sundays and fétes adds a gloria of cognac to the 
feast. ‘ 

However economical they may be in their provision for the necessaries 
of life, they one and all contrive to set apart a considerable portion of 
their daily earoiags for the purchase of tobacco and drink; these are 
their greatest inducements to work. 

There are grades of chiffonniers as there are of other professions, from 
the wealthy rag-merchant who lives upon the gains of the whole com- 
munity, drives his carriage, and occasionally fails for half a million, 
down to the wretched pariah who has not even the means to buy a basket 
and crook, but hires himself out to an older hand. The amount of profit 
upon a day’s work depends in no slight degree upon the skill and care 
bestowed in the selection and sorting of the contents of the basket. Each 
branch of articles has its divisions and subdivisions. The materials for 
paper-making, to which we shall confine ourselves, are rags, linen and 
woollen, and papers of all sorts and colours. The rags are sorted accord- 
ing to their material colour and fineness. The other contents of a rag- 
man’s basket may be more easily imagined than enumerated; but our 
Freach authority informs us that, next to old iron, old corks are the most 
valuable and recherché articles, as they are exchanged at the barriéres for 
no small quantity of vin bleu. 

The usual amount of a chiffonnier’s daily earnings is from sevenpence- 
halfpenny to fifteeupence, a sum sufficient to keep him in comparative 
luxury, if intemperance did not run away with the better part of it. As 
a class, they live so literally from hand to mouth, that they frequently 
have not the where-withal to pay for their night’s lodging—that is to 
say, not even the modest amount of three-halfpence. Every landlord 
who has an eye to business takes care to exact the price of the bed before 
the tenant enters on possession, and in default of payment, retains as a 
pledge the shirt or some equally valuable article of the chiffonnier’s 
toilet. 

The day’s work begins with the first streaks of dawn, when Paris, 
though yet unwashed, is beautifal exceedingly ; but the ragman has no 
eye for beauty, either natural or architectural ; his eyes are fixed on the 
ground, and nothing escapes his notice. By eight or nine o'clock, his 
work is finished, and Paris is as clean as a pew pin, swept and garnished, 
aod fit for the dainty feet of beaux and belles. But, oh! snade of 
Cloacioa, what would it be, but for our friends the chiffonniers? What 
an Augean stable if they were to go on strike fora week! From nine to 
eleven, the sorting and selling take place, after which the ragman is at 
leisure, and free to dispose of his time and money according to his taste. 
We need scarcely say that the cabaret and the guinguelle, and every free- 
aud-easy entertainment, receive his liberal patronage, and he reduces to 
a science the method of getting druok at the very lowest figure. Many 
of the chiffonniers, however, are subject to fits of melancholy and hypo- 
chondria ; they shun society, let their beards grow, and live in a state of 
mieanthropy, like old Krook, holding converse with none but the mar- 
chand of eau de vie. These are the models much sought after by young 
academicians, when they are in want of a Timon or a Solon, or a long- 
bearded patriarch for a sacred picture. 

Miserable as the condition of the ragman must be, that of the female 
portion of the community is worse. Having reached this state, fallen 
from, it may be, a high estate, from the splendour of a dame auz camellias 
to the condition of a last week’s bouquet, she seems to have lost all self- 
respect and hope, and finds “even in the lowest depth a deeper still.” 
A thoroughly bad woman is worse than a bad man, even as the angels 
fell lower than the hosts of Hades. It is generally the passion for drink 
that has brought them thus low, and having bired themselves out for 
their daily labour, to procure food and drink, they scarcely ever emerge 
from this slavery even to purchase a basket and crook, and set up for 
themselves. 

The chiffonnier has generally adopted his profession as a means of 
procuricg food with the least amount of labour ; and though this crawl- 
ing, lurking method of gaining the daily bread is more adapted to the 
old, it is foand, that of the 800 rag-collectors who come under the notice 
of the police, more than three-fifths are from 17 to 36 yeara of age; so 
that while we would give the chiffoonier every indulgence as contribut- 
ing to the epread of civilisation, we fear that his own motives are as sordid 
as his stock in trade, 

The process of manufacturing paper is the same in France as in Eng- 
land, and is so well known as scarcely to demand notice. Every paper- 
mill has the same sights and the same smells: the long room, where the 
rags are sorted and cut up by young girls ; the tanks, where the rags are 
washed, fermented, aod bleached with chlorine; the room with the tear- 
ing and grinding machines, enclosed in small paddle boxes, through which 
the rags circulate in a mixture reminding one of curds and whey; the 
great vats in which the rags are kept moving, by a great revolving beam, 
generally nicknamed Daa O’Connell, the Great Agitator,or by some 
other notable name, according to the workmen’s political bias—these are 
familiar objects to all who have visited a paper-mlll. 

In former times, the paper was made from the liquid rag-paste, by 
dipping into it a copper basin, and distributing it over a wire gauze, 
which allowed the moisture to drip through, and retained the paste : this 
was pressed between blankets, and dried on lives, then dressed with a 
solution of alum and gelatine, and pressed in hydraulic presses, to give it 
polish and evenness, This tedious process, which necessitated a fresh 
operation for each sheet of paper, was superseded about 1789 by the 
present machine, said to be the invention ot one Robert, a French work- 
man, who sold it to M. Didot Saint-Leger. The first machines, however, 
were set up in Eaogland, machinery being, as yet, of very inferior 
execution on the continent ; and it was not tili after the peace, in 1815, 
that they were introduced into France. 

By this new invention, the pastes is mixed with the resin and alum, 
and any colouring matter employed, and made to ran regularly from 
the reservoir down an inclined plane on to an endless wire-cloth, which 
passes slowly over rollers, and carries with it the gradually hardening 

aste. Upon this wire depends the pattern of the paper, and io this the 

reuch seem to leave us far behiud. We have lately seen exquisite 
specimens of note paper, some flowered, others damascened, starred, 
checkered, lined, squared, or tesselated, in all the variety of forms in 
which taste can appeal to ladies’ eyes. The French colours also are far 
more tasty than our own; and while we have been aiming at perfect 
whiteness at a great expense, they have been able to infuse all the col- 





ours of the rainbow at a much cheaper rate. The reason of this is, that 
of any colour may be used in the manufacture of tinted paper, 
while the pure white alone are admissible for the snowy brilliance at 
which we aim. The paste thas formed is transmitted in an endless } 
over blankets, under rollers between heated cylinders, and up and down, 
backwards and forwards, till it has attained its proper gloss and consig- 
tency. On arriving at the end of the room, it is cut into lengths ag it 
unrolls iteelf from cylinder, and passed over to the packers, to take its 
place in the ranks of literature, and for the increase of knowledge, 
We would not take leave of our subject without an endeavour to point 
a moral, if we have failed to adorn oar tale ; for there is a moralite, as our 
neighbours say, to be found, like truth in the well, at the bottom of the 
ragman’s basket. Let their example, in the first place, stimulate us to 
imitate their love of economy and their avoidance of wasté; and, in the 
next, let it remind us, that, in the ea ae of Providence, the most 
—- bounty goes hand in hand with the nicest economy. May we 
be led to think of the love which exhausts not itself by loving, of the dis- 
pensing which is richer by its outgoings, of the scattering which yet in- 
creaseth! The poor ragman gathers up the foul and tattered rage, and 
they become the tablets on which are written the wisdom of man and the 
truth of God ; and he that gathers up the lost and the forsaken in this 
world, and renders them useful and honest members of society, shall in 
no wise lose his reward. 
—=_ 


CONCERNING THE DIGNITY OF DULNESS. 


Ifany man wishes to write with vigour and decision upon one side of any 
debated question, it is highly expedient that he should write before he 
has thought much or long upon the debated question. For calmly to 
look at a subject in all its bearings, and dispassionately to weigh that 
which may be said pro and con, is destructive of that unhesitating con- 
viction which takes its side and keeps it without a misgiving whether it 
be the right side, and which discerns in all that can be said by others, 
and in all that is suggested by one’s owa mind, only something to con- 
firm the conclusion already arrived at. It must be often a very paiofal 
thing to have what may be termed a judicial mind—that is, a mind so en- 
tirely free from bias of its own, that in forming its opinion upon an 
subject, it is decided simply by the merits of the case as set before it ; for 
the arguments on either side are sometimes all but exactly balanced. 
Yet it may be necessary to say Yes to the one side and No to the other); 
it may be impossible to make a compromise—i. ¢. to say to both sides at 
oace both Yes and No. And if great issues depend upon the conclusion 
come to, a conscientious man may undergo an indescribable distraction 
acd anguish before he concludes what to believe or to do. Ifa man be 
Lord Chancellor, or General commanding an army io action, there must 
often be keen misery in the incapacity to decide which of two competing 
courses has most to say for itself. Oh, that every question could be 
answered rightly by either Yes or No! Oh, that one side in every quar- 
rel, in every debate, were decidedly right, and the other decidedly 
wrong! Or, if that cannot be, the next blessing that is to be desired by 
a human being who wishes to be of use where God has put him in this 
world, is, the gift of vigorous and intelligent one-sidedness ; for in prac- 
tice conflicting views are often so nearly balanced, and the loss of time 
and energy caused by indecision is so great, that it is better to adopt the 
wrong view resolutely, and act upon it unhesitatingly, than to adopt the 
right view dubiously, and take the right path faltering!y, and often look- 
ing back. And one feels somehow as if there were something degrading 
in indecision ; something manly and dignified in a vigorous will, provid- 
ed that vigorous will be barely clear of the charge of blind, uncalcula- 
ting obstinacy. For the spiritual is unquestionably a higher thing than 
the material, the living is better than the inert, the man than the mach- 
ine. But the judicial mind approaches to the nature of a machine. It 
seems to lack the power ot originating action ; to be determined entirely 
by foreign forces. It is simply a very delicate pair of scales. In one 
scale you put all that can be said on one side, in the other scale you pat 
all that can be said on the other side, and the beam passively follows the 
greater weight. Ofcourse, the analogy between the physical and the 
spiritual is never perfect. The scales which weigh argument differ in 
various respects from the scales which weigh sugar or tea. The material 
weighing-machine accepts its weights at the value marked upon them, 
while the spiritual weighing-machine has the additional anguish of de- 
cidiog whether the argument put into it shall be esteemed as an ounce, 
@ pound, or a ton. 

All this which has been said has been keenly felt by the writer in 
thinking of the subject of the present essay. Iam sorry now thatI did 
not begin to write it sooner. I could then have taken my side without a 
scruple, and have expressed an opinion which would have beea resolute 
if not perfectly right. - - - . ° 

Why is it, thought I, that dulness is dignified? Why is it, that to 
write a book which no mortal can read, because it is so heavy and unin- 
teresting, is a more dignified thiug than to write a book so pleasing and 
attractive that it shall be read (not as work, but play) by thousands? 
Why is it that any article, essay, or treatise, which handles a grave subject 
and propounds grave truth only in an interesting style, is at once marked 
with a black cross of contempt, by being referred to the class of Jight 
literature, and spoken of as flimsy, flashy, slight, and the like; while a 
treatise on the self-same subject, setting out the self-same views, only in 
@ ponderous, wearisome, unreadable, and (in brief) dull fashion, is re- 
garded as a composition solid, substantial, and eminently respectable ? 
Js it not hard, that by many stupid people a sermon is esteemed as deep, 
massive, theological, solid, simply because it is such that they find they 
cannot for their lives attend to it; and another sermon is held as flimsy, 
superficial, flashy, light, simply because it attracts or compels their at- 
tention? And I saw that the doctrine of the dignity of dulness, as held 
by commonplace people, is at the first glance mischievous and absurd, 
and apparently invented by stupid men for their encouragement in their 
stupidity. But gradually the thought developed itself, that rapidity of 
movement is inconsistent with dignity. Dignity is essentially a slow 
thing. Agility of mind, no less than of body, befits it not. Rapid pro- 
cesses of thought, quick turns of feeling—a host of the little arts and 
characteristics which give interest to composition—have too much cf the 
nimble and mercurial about them. A harlequin in ceaseless motion is 
undiguified ; a Chief Justice, sitting very still on the bench, and scarcely 
moving, save his hands and head, is tolerably dignified ; the King of 
Siam at a state pageant, sitting in a gallery in a sumptuous dress, and 
s0 immovable, even to his eyes, that foreign ambassadors have doubted 
whether he were not a wax figure, is very dignified ; but the most digni- 
fied of all in the belief of millions of people of extraordinary stupidity 
was the Hindo» deity Brahm, who tbrough innumerable ages remained in 
absolute quiescence, never stirring, and never doing anything whatever. 
So here, 1 thought, is the key of the mystery. There is a general pre- 
possession that slowness has more dignity than agility ; and a particular 
application of this general prepossession leads to a common belief, some- 
times grossly absurd, sometimes not without reason, that dulnes is a 
dignified thing. 

_ Would you know, my youtbfal reader, how to earn the high estima- 
tion of the great majority of the steady-going old gentlemen? I will 
tell you how. You have, in the morning, attended a public meeting for 
some religious or benevolent purposes. Many speeches were made there, 
In the evening you meet at dinner a grave and cautious man, advanced 
in years, whom you beheld in a seat of eminence on the platform, and 
= begin to discourse of the speeches with him. Cail to your remem- 

rance the speech you liked best—the interesting, stirring, thrilling one 
that wakened you up when the others had well nigh sent you to sleep— 
the speech that you held your breath to listen to, and that made your 
nerves tingle and your heart beat faster, and say to the old gentleman, 
“Do you remember Mr. A.’s speech? Mere flash! Very superficial. 
Flimsy. All figures and flowers. Flights of fancy. Nothing solid. 
Very well for superficial people, but nothing there for people who think.” 
Then fix on the very dullest and heaviest of all ihe epeeches made. Fix 
on the speech that you could not force yourself to listen to, though, when 
you did by a great effort follow two or three sentences, you saw it was 
very good sense, but insufferably dull; and say to the old gentleman, 
“Very different with the speech of Mr. B. Ah, there was mind there / 
Something that you could grasp! Good sound sense. No flasb, None 
of your extravagant flights of imagination. Admirable matter. Who 
cares for oratory? Give me substance !’’ 

Say all this, my youthful reader, to the solid old gentleman, and you 
will certainly be regarded by him as a young man of sound eense, and 
with taste and judgment mature beyond your years. And if you wish 
to deepen the favourable impressions you have made, you may go on to 
complain of the triviality of modern literature. Say that you think the 
writings of Mr. Thackeray wearisome and unimproving ; for your part, 
you would rather read the sermons of Doctor Log. Say that Fraser’s 


Magazine ia flippant zee prefer the Journal of the Statistical Society. You" 


cannot go wrong. You havean unerring rule. You have merely to 
consider what things, books, speeches, articles, sermons, you fiad most 
dull and stupid: then declare in their favour. Acknowledge the grand 
principle of the dignity of dulness. So shall the old gentleman tell his 
fellows that you have “ got a head.” There is “something in you.” 
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able to present solid instraction in a guise so attractive that it becomes 
pleasant instead of fal to receive it, you are {startled. Your —_ 
gions are aroused. You begin to think that he must have sacrificed 
golid and the useful. This cannot be work, you think ; it must be play, 
for it is pleasant. This cannot be instruction, you think: it must be 
amuzement, for it is easy and ble to follow it. This cannot be a 
right eermoa, you think, for it does not put me asleep: it must be a 
flimsy and y declamation : or some such disparaging expression is 
used. This cannot be the normal essay, you think, for you read it 
through without yawning ; you don’t know what is wrong, but you are 
gafe in saying that its order of thought must be very light; the fact that 
you could read it without yawniog proves that it is so. You forget the 
alternative, that solid and weighty thought, both in essay and sermon, 
may have been made easy to follow, by the interesting fashion in which 
they were put before you. But stupid people forget this alternative ; 
they never think of it, or they reject it at the first mention of it. It is 
too absurd. It ignores the vital difference betweea work and play. Try a 

arallel case with an unsophisticated understanding, and you will see how 
feat ia our nature is this prejudice. Your little boy is ill. He 
must have some medicine. You give him some of a most nauseous taste. 
He takes it, and feels certain that it will make him well. It must be 
medicine, he knows ; and good medicine ; because it is so abominably 
disagreeable. But give the little man some healing balm (if you caa 
find it) whose taste is pleasant, He is surprised. His faith in the medi- 
cine is shaken. It wont make him well; it cannot be right medicine ; 
because to take it is not painful or disagreeable. A poor girl in the 
parish was dying of consumption. Her parents had heard of cod-liver 
oil. They got the livers of certaia cod-fish and manufactured oil for 
themselves. It was hideous to see, to emell, and to taste. I procured a 
bottle of the proper oil, and took it up to my poor parishioner. But it 
was plain that neither she nor her parents hud much faith init. It was 
not diegustiog. It had little taste or odour. It was easy to take. And 
it was plain, though the girl used it to please me, that the belief in the 
cottage was, that by eliminatiog the disgusting element, you eliminated 
the vircue of the oil; in brief, that when medicine ceases to be disagreeable, 
it ceases to be useful. There is in human nature an inveterate tendency 
to judgeso. And it was this inveterate tendency, much more than any 
spirit of envy or jeaJousy, that was at the foundation of the old man’s 
Opinion, that the dull speech or sermon was the best ; that the interest- 
ing speech or sermon was flimsy. 

ow, the root of the prevalent error (so far as it is an error) appears 

to me to lie in this; that sound instruction and solid thought are re- 
garded as analogous to medicine ; whereas they ought to be regarded as 
analogous to food. Setting aside the department of sweets, I maintain, 
that given wholesome food, the more agreeably it is cooked and served 
up, the better ; and given sound thought, the more interesting and at- 
tractive the guise in which it is presented, the better. And all this may 
be, without the least sacrifice of the sound and substantial qualities. No 
matter what you are writing. —sermon, article, book—let Sydney Smith’s 
principle be remembered, that every style is good except the tiresome. 

I am well aware that it is hopeless to argue with a prejudic2 so rooted 
as that in favour of the dignity of dulness; and especially hopeless 
when I am obliged to admit that I cannot entirely oppose that principle, 
that I feel a certain justice in it. Slowncss of motion, I have said, is es- 
sentially more diguitied than rapidity of motion. There is something 
dignified about an elephant walking along, with massive tramp ; there is 
nothing dignified about a frisking greyhound, light, airy, graceful. And 
it is to be admitted that some mean frisk through a subject like a grey- 
hound ; others tramp through it like anelephant. And though the playful 

eyhound-fashion of writiog, that dailies and toys with a subject, may 
g the more graceful and pleasiog, the dignity doubtless abides with the 
stern, slow, straightforward, elephantine tramp. The Essays of Elia de- 
light you, but you stand in no awe of their author; the contrary is the 
ease with a charge of Lord Chief-Justice Ellenborough. And so tho- 
roughly elephautiae are the mental movements of some men, that even 
their rare friskiness is elephantine. Every one must kuow this who is at 
all acquainted with the ponderous and cow-like curvetings of the Ram- 
bler. Physical agility is inconsistent with physical dignity; mental 
agility with mental dignity. You could not for your life very greatly 
esteem the solemn advices given you from the pulpit on Sunday. by a 


and common prudence, and blasphemes because he gets into trouble by 
doing so ; who will not dress, or eat, or sleep like other men ; who wears 
round jackets to annoy his wife, and scribbles Atheist after his name in 
travellers’ books ; and in brief, who is distinguished by no characteristic 
so marked as the entire absence of common sense. I think, reader, that 
if you were sickened by a visit of a month’s duration from one of these 
geniuses, you would resolve that for the remainder of your life only dall, 
commonplace, respectable mortals should ever come under your roof. 
Let us be thankful that the days in which high talent was generally as 
sociated with such eccentricities are happily passing away. Clever men 
are now content to dress, look, and talk like beings of this world ; and 
above all, they appear to understand that however clevera man may be, 
that is no reason why he should not pay his butcher’s bill. How fine a 
character was that of Sir Walter Scott, combining homely sense with 
great genius! And how different from the hectic, morbid, unprincipled, 
and indeed blackguard mental organisation of various brilliant men of 
the last age, was Shakspeare’s calm and well-balanced mind! It is only 
the second-rate genius who is eccentric, and only the tenth-rate who is 
unintelligible. — ‘ 

Bat if one is driven to a warm sympathy with the hamdram and de- 
cently dull, by contemplating the absurdities and vagaries of men of 
real genius, even more decidedly is that result produced by contemplat- 
ing the ridiculous little curvetings and prancings of affectedly eccentric 
meo of no genius. You know, my reader, the provincial celebrity of 
daily life ; you know what a nuisance he is. You know how almost 
every little country town in Britain has its eminent man—its man of 
letters. He has written a book, or it is whispered that he writes in cer- 
tain periodicals, and simple human beings, who know nothing of proof- 
sheets, look upon him with a certain awe. He varies in age and appear 
ance. If young, he wears a moustache and long dishevelled hair ; if old, 
a military cloak, which he disposes in a brigand form. He walks the 
street with an abstracted air, as though his thoughts were wandering be- 
yond the reach of the throng. He is fond of solitude, and he gratifies 
his taste by going to the most frequented places within reach, and there 
assuming a look of rapt isolation. Sometimes he may be seen to gesti- 
culate wildly, and to dig his umbrella into the pavement as though it 
were a foeman’s breast. Occasionally moody laughter may be heard to 
proceed from him, as from one haunted by fearful thoughts. His fat and 
rosy countenance somewhat belies the anguish which is preying upon his 
vitals. He goes much to tea parties, where he tells the girls that the 
bloom of life has gone for him, and drops dark hints of the mental 
agony he endures in reviewing his earlier life. He bids them not to 
ask what is the grief that consumes him, but to be thankful that they do 
not, cannot know. He drops hints how the spectres of the past haunt 
him at the midoight hour ; how conscience smites him with chilly hand 
for his youthful sins. The truth is that he was always a very quiet lad, 
and never did any harm to anybody. Occasionally, when engaged in 
conversation with some one on whom he wishes to make an impression, 
be exclaims, suddenly, “ Hold! let me register that thought.” He pauses 
for a minute, gazing intently on the heavens; then exclaims, “ ’Tis 
done!” and takes up the conversation where it was interrupted. He 
fancies that his companion thinks him a great genius. His companion, 
ia fact, thinks him a poor silly fool. 

And now, my friend, turning away from these matters, let us sit down 
oa this large stone, warm in the April sunshine, by the river side. 
Swiftly the river glides away. The sky is bright blue, the water is crys- 
tal clear, and a soft wind comes through those budding branches. In 
the field on the other side I see a terrier and a cow. The terrier frisks 
about ; solemoly stands the cow. Let us thiok here for a while; we 
need not talk. And for an accompaniment to the old remembrances 
which such a day as this brings back, let us have the sound of that flow- 
ing river. 

—_ 
THE GENERAL’S MATCH-MAKING. 
Conclusion, 
V.—THE GENERAL'S MATCHES FAIL, BUT THE SUN SHINES INSTEAD. 
“ Well, my dear boy,” began the General one day after dinner, “ the 


Pelhams interrupted me this morning in what I was going to say to you. 
You can’t deceive me, so you needa’t try. I’ve seen your game, Master 





clergyman whom you had seen whirling about in a polka on Friday 
evening. The momentum of that rotary movement would cliog to him 
(in your feeling) still. I remember when I was alittle boy what a shock 
it was to my impressions of Judicial dignity to see a departed Chief Jus- 
tice cantering down Constitution-hill oa a tall thoroughbred chestnut. 
Toe swift movement befitted not my recollections of the judgment-seat, 
the ermioe, the great full-bottomed wig. I felt aggrieved and mortified 
even by the tallness and slenderness of the chestnut horse. Had the 
judge been mounted on a drayhorse of enormous girth and vast breadth 
—_ if not very high,) I should have been comparatively content. 

readth was the thing desiderated by the youthfal heart ; breadth, and 
the solidity whch goes with breadth, and the slowness of motion which 
goes with solid extension, and the dignity which goes with slowness 
of motion. I speak of impression made on the undisciplined 
human soul, doubtless ; but then the normal impression made by any- 
thing is the impression it makes on the undisciplined human soul. Io 
the world of mind, you may educate human nature into a condition in 
which all tendencies shall be reversed ; in which fire shall wet you and 
water dry you. ; 

The mind that can skip about you conclude cannot be a massive mind. 
There are truth and falsehood in your conclusion. Very great miuds, 
guided by very comprehensive views, have with lightning-like prompti- 
tude rushed to grand decisions and generalizations. But it cannot be 
denied that ponderous machinery, physical and mental, generally moves 
slowly. And in the mental world, many folk suppose that the macbin- 
ery which moves slowly is certainly ponderous. A man who gets up to 
speak in a deliberative assembly, and with a deep voice from an exten- 
dee cbest, and inscrutable meaning depicted on massive features, slowly 
states bis views, with long pauses between the members of his sentences, 
and very long pauses between bis sentences, will by many people be re- 

arded as making a speech which is very heavy metal indeed. Possibly 

t may be; pos-ibly it may not. I ought to say, that the most telling 
deliberative speaker I ever beard, speaks in that slow fashion. But 
when he speaks on an important subject which interests him, every deli- 
berate word goes home like a cannon-ball. He epeaks in eighty-four 
— But I have heard men as slow, who spoke in large snap- 

abbles. And of all lightness of thought, deliver us from ponderous 
lightness! Nothings are often excusable, and sometimes pleasing ; but 
pompous nothings are always execrable. I have known men who, mo- 
rally speaking, gave away tickets for very inferior parish soup wi.h the 
air of one freely dispensing invitations to the most sumptuous banquet 
that ever was provided by mortal. Oh! to stick in a skewer, and see 
the great wind taz collapse! 

You do not respect the jack-pudding who amuses you, though he may 
amuse you remarkably well. The more you laugh at him, the less you 
respect him. And, to the vulgar apprehension, any man who amuses 
you, or who approaches towards amusing you, or who produces anything 
which interests you (which is an approximation towards amusing you), 
will be regarded as, quoad hoc, approaching undignifiedly in the direction 
of the jack-pudding. The only way in which to make sure that not even 
the vulgar¢st mind shall discern this approximation, is to instruct while 
= carefully avoid interesting, and still more amusiog, even in the 

ntest degree. Even wise men cannot wholly divest themselves of the 

rejudice. You cannot but feel an inconsistency between the ideas of 

r. Disraeli writing Henrietta Temple, and Mr. Disraeli leading the House 
of Commons. You feel that somehow it costs an effort to feel that there 
is nothing unbefitting when the author of The Cazions becomes a Secretary 
of State. You fancy, at the first thought, that you would have had great- 
er confidence in some sound, steady, solid old gentleman, who never 
amused or interested you in any way. The office to be filled is a digni- 
fied one ; and how can a man befit a dignified office who has interested 
and amused you 80 much? , 

But the consideration which above all others leads the sober majority 
of mankind to respect and value decent and well-conducted dulness, is 
the consideration of the outrageous practical folly, and the insufferable 
wickedaess, wh'ch many men of genius appear to have regarded it their 
prerogative to indulge in. You can quite understand bow plain sensible 
people may abhor an eccentric genius, and wish rather for sound princi- 
ple and sound sense. And probably most men whose opinion is of much 
value, would be thankful to have decent dulness ia their nearest rela- 
tions, rather than the brilliant aberrations of sach men as Shelley, Byron, 
and Coleridge. Give us tbe plain man who will do bis work creditably 
in life ; who will support his children and pay his debts ; rather than 


Sydie, though you thought I didu’t. How do you know, you young 
dog, that I shall give my consent ?” 

* Oh, bother, governor, { know you will,” cried Sydie, aghast ; “ be- 
cause, you see, though the fellow is no end of a swindle, aud the wine he 
seuds us is most beastly Cape, we can’t get it anywhere better on tick ; 
and if you let me have a few cool hundreds I can give the men cuch 
slap-up wines—and it’s my last year, General.” 

“You sly dog!’ chuckled the governor, “I’m not talking of your 
wine merchant, and you kuow I’m not, Master Sydie. It’s no good 
playing hide-and-seek with me; I can always see through a milestone 
when Cupid is bebind it, and there’s no need to beat round the bush with 
me, my boy. I never gave my assent to anything with greater delight 
in my life; I’ve always meant you to marry Fay, and——” 

“Marry Fay!’ shouted Sydie. “Good Heavens! governor, what 
next ? hat an idea! Bless your old heart! why, in the name of for- 
tune, have you been running your head against that?’ And the Cantab 
threw himself back and laughed till he cried, and Snowdrop and her 
pups barked furiously in a concert of excited sympathy. 

“ Woy, sir, why ?—whby, because—devil take you, Sydie—I don’t 
kaow what you are laughing at, do you?” cried the General, starting out 
of bis chair. 

, - Yes, I do, governor ; you’re labouring under a most delicious de- 
usion. 

* Delusion!—eh?—what? Why, bless my soul, I don’t think you 
koow what you are eaying, Sydie,” stormed the General. 

“Yes I do; you’ve an idea—how you got it into your head Heaven 
knows, but there it is—you’ve an idea that t'ay and I are in love with 
_ another ; and I assure you you were never more mistaken in your 
fe. 

Seeing the General standing bolt upright staring at him, and looking 
deucediy apopletic, Sydie made the matter a little clearer. 

“ Fay and I would do a good deal to oblige you, my beloved governor, 
if we could get up the steam a little, but 1’m afraid we really cannot. 
Love ain’t in one’s own bands, you see, but a skittish mare, that gets 
ber head, and takes the bit between her teeth, and bolts off with you 
wherever she likes. Is it possible that two people who broke each 
other’s toys, and teased each other’s lives out, and caught the measles of 
each other, from their cradle upwards, should full in love with each other 
when they grow up? Besidesi don’t intend to marry for the next twen'y 
years, if { can help it. I couldo’t afford to add a milliner’s bill to my 
tailor’s, and I should be ruined for life if 1 merged my bright particular 
star of a self into a respectable, larking shunning. bill-paying, shabby- 
hatted, family man. Good Heavens, what a train of horrors comes with 
the bare idea!’’ 

“Do you mean to eay, sir, you won’t marry your cousin?” shouted 
the General. 

“Bless your dear old heart, yes, governor—ten times over, yes/ I 
woulda’t marry anybody, not for half the universe.” 

“Then I’ve done with you, sir—I wash my hands of you!” shouted 
the General, tearing up and down the room in a quick march, more be- 
neficial to his feelings than his carpet. “ You are an ungrateful, uo- 
priocipled, shif@meless young man, aud are no more wortby of the affec- 
tion and the interest I've been fuol enough to waste on you than a 
tom-cat, You are an abominably selfish, ungrateful, unnatural boy ; 
and though you are poor Phil’s son, I will tell you my mind, sir; and I 
must say I think your conduct with your cousin, making love to her— 
desperate love to her—wiuning her affections, poor uabappy child, and 
then makiog a jest of her and treating it with a laugh, is disgraceful, sir 
—disgraceful, do you hear?” 

“Yes, I hear, General,” cried Sydie, convulsed with laughter ; “ but 
Fay cares no more for me than for those gtraniums. Weare fond of one 
anotLer, in a cool, cousialy sort of way, buat——” 

“Hold your tongue!” stormed the General. “Don’t dare to say 
another word to me about it. You know well enough that it has been 
the one delight of my life, and if you’d had any respect or right feeling 
in you, yeu’d marry ber to-morrow.” , 

“ She wouldn’t be a party to that. Few women are blind to my mani- 
fold attractions ; but Fay’s one of ’em. Look here, governor,” said 
Sydig, laying bis hand affectionately ou the General’s shoulder, “ did it 
never occur to you that though the pretty castle’s knocked down, there 
may be much nicer bricks left to build a new one? Can’t you eee that 
Fay doesn’t care two buttons about me, but care a good many diamond 





studs about somebody else?” 


corner, thinking to get some of my money. Some swindler, or Italian 
refugee, or blackleg, I’d be boand—taken her in, made ber think him an 
angel, and will persuade her to run away with him. J’ll set the police 
roand the house—I’ll send her to school in Paris. What fools men are 
to have anything to do with women at all! You seem in their confi- 
dence ; who’s the fellow ?” 


Pee ny very like a swindler or a blackleg—Gerald Keane, to be 


= “Kemp !” shouted the General, pausing in the middle of his frantic 


“ Keane,” responded Sydie, “I passed the door of his room just now 
and Fay was — iu his easy-chair, with her head on the-d . 
table, sobbiog her life out over a cigar-case he’d left behind him.” 

“Keane!” shouted the General again. ‘God bless my soul, she 
might as well have fallen in love with the man in the moon. Why the 
ay pence pe = bn person I’d chosen for her ?”’ 

‘If one can’t guide the mare oneself, ’tisn’t i 
Pedy tet yg » tien’t likely the governors can 

“ Poor, dear child! fallen in love with a man who don’t care a button 
for her, eh? Humph!—that’s always the way with women—lose the 
good chances, and fling themselves at a man’s feet who cares no more 
for their tomfoolery of worship than he cares for the blacking on his 
boots. Devil take young people, what a torment they are! The un- 
grateful little jade, how dare she go and smash all my plans like this? 
aod if I ever set my heart on anything, I set it on that match. Keane! 
he’ll no more love anybody than the stone cherubs on the terrace. He’s 
a splendid head, but his heart’s every atom as cold as granite. Love 
her? Nota bit ofit. When I told him you were going to marry her (I 
thought you would, and so you will, too, if you’ve the slightest particle 
of gratitude or common sense in either of you), he listened as quietl 
and as calmly as if he had been one of the men in armour in the hall. 
Love, indeed! To the devil with love, say I! It’s the head and reot of 
everything that’s mischievous and bad.” 

_“‘ Wait a bit, uncle,” cried Sydie; “ you told bim all about your pre- 
vious match-making, eh? And dido’t he go off like a shot two days 
after, when we meant him to stay on a month longer? Can’t you put 
two and two together, my once wide-awake governor? ’Tisn’t such a 
difficult operation.” 

“ No I can’t,” shouted the General; “I don’t know anything, I don’t 
see anything, I don’t believe in anything, I hate everybody and every- 
thing, I tell you ; and I’m a great fool for having ever set my heart on 
any plan that wanted a woman’s concurrence— 

For if she will, you may depend on’t, 
And if she won’t she won’t, and there’s an end on't. 


Confound Fay! I’ve been dotingly fond of that child, and this is the 
return I get,’ 

Wherewith the General stuck his wide-awake on fiercely, and darted 
out of the bay-window to cool himself. Half way across the lawn, he 
turned sharp round, and came back again. 

“ Sydie, do you fancy Keane cares a straw for that child ?” 

“T can’t say. It’s possible.” 

“Hump! Well, can’t you go and see after him? It’s a pity she 
should cry her eyes out for him ; she don’t deserve it, though—she don’t 
deserve it, not one bit. Why couldn’t she marry you, and bave no trou- 
ble. That’s come of those mathematical lessons. What a fool I was to 
allow her to be so much with kim!” growled the General, with man 
grunts and half-audible caths, swinging round agaia, and trotting hoon 
t1e window as hot and peppery as his own idolised curry. 

Keane was sitting writing in his rooms at King’s some few days after. 
The backs looked dismal with their leafless, sepia-coloured trees; the 
streets were full of sloppy mud and dripping under-grads’ umbrellas ; 
his own room looked sombre and dark, without any sunshine on its 
heavy oak bookcases, and massive library-table, and dark bronzes, 
His pen moved quickly, his head was bent over the paper, his mouth 
sternly set, and his forehead paler and more severe than ever. The 
gloom in his chambers had gathered round him himself, when his door 
was burst open, aud Sydie dashed in and threw himself dowa in a green 
leather arm-chair. 

“ Well, Keane, here am I back again. Just met the V. P.in the quad, 
and he was so enchanted at seeing me, that he kissed me on both cheeks, 
fluog off his gown, tossed up his cap, and performed a pas d’extase on 
the spot. Isn’t it delightful to be so beloved? Granta looks very deli 
cious to-day, I must say—about as refreshing and lively as an acidulated 
spinster going district-vieiting in a snow-storm. Aud how are you, 
most noble lord?” 

“ Pretty well, considering the shock to my nervous system occasioned 
by your abrupt entrauce,’’ answered Keane, with a laugh. 

Following bis impulse, Keane would have fallen on the young fellow 
and pitched him from his presence ; following conventionalities and 
pride, he received him tranquilly with a laugh. 

“Nervous system! Dido’t know you went in for such things. 
Thought you were all muscle and iron. I say, Keane, I have such a 
lack to tell you. What do you think the governor has been saying to 
me? 

— can I tell ?”” said Keane, the lines of his mouth setiling sterner 
till. 

“Tell! No, I should not have guessed it if I’d tried for a hundred 
years! By George! nothing less than that I should marry Fay. What 
do you think of that?” 

Keane traced Greek unconsciously on the margin of his Times. For 
the og of him, with all his self-command, he could not have answered 
Sydie. 

fo Marry Fay! Z/” shouted Sydie. “ Ye gods, what an idea! I never 
was so astonished in all my days. Marry Little Fay!—the governor 
must be mad, you know. Bless my heart, she’s a nice little thing, but a 
‘ young man married is a man that’s marred,’ you know.” 

“ You will not marry your cousin?’’ asked Keane, tranquilly, though 
the rapid glance and involuntary start did not escape Sydie’s quick 


eyes. 
me Marry! I! By George, no! She wouldn’t have me, and I’m sure 
I wouldn’t have ber. She is a dear little monkey, and 1’m very fond of 
ber, but I wouldn’t put the halter round my neck for any woman going. 
I don’t 1. ke vexing the old brick, but it would be reaily too greata 
sacrifice merely to oblige him.” 
“She cares nothing for you, then?’ said Keane leaning back in his 
chair, with the first flueyh on his cheek that had come there for twenty 


a 


ears. 

“Nothing? Well,I don’t know. Yes, in a measure, she does. If I 
should be tuken home on a hurdle one fine morning, she’d shed some 
cousinly tears over my inanimate body ; but as for the other thing, not one 
bit of it. ’Tien’t likely. We’re a great deal too like one another, too 
full of devilry and carelessness, too assimilate. Isn’t it the delicious 
contrast and fiz of the sparkling acid of divine lemons with the con- 
trariety of the fiery spirit of beloved rum that makes the delectable 
union known and worshipped in our symposia under the blissful name 
of Punch? Marry Little Fay! By Jove, if all the governor’s matche 
making was founded on no better reasons for success, it is a small mar- 
vel that he’s a bachelor now! By George, it’s time for hall! Where’ll 
be the General’s slap-up Dry, Keane? Ido wish Holy Henry had put in 
his statues that we were to have champagne and claret ad libitum. He 
ought, if only as muke-up for that miserable incubus so piously called 
‘doing chapel.’ But he was an uncommon slow coach himself; and I’ll 
be bound Margaret kept the key, and only let him have a bottle a time. 
Saints, when they’re under the rose, are generally worse than shoals of 
sioners all put together.” 

Eounciating which novel article of doctrine and view of history, the 
Cantab took bimself off, congratulating himself on the adroit manner in 
which he had cut the Gordian knot that the General had muddled up go 
inexplicably ia his unpropitioue match-making. 

Keane lay back in his chair some minutes, his calm heart beating like 
a chained eagle’s wings; theo he rose to dine in hall, pushing away his 
books and papers, as if throwing aside with them a dull and heavy 
weight. The robins sang in the Jeafless backs, the sun shone out on the 
sloppy streets ; the youth he thought gone for ever was come back to 
him. Ob, strange stale story of Hercules and Ompbhale, old as the bills, 
and as eternal! Hercales goes on in his strength slaying bis bydra and 





bis Laomedon for many years, but he comes at last, whether he like it or 
not, to his Omphale, at whose fect he is content to sit and spin long 
golden threads of pleasure and of passion, while his lion’s skin is moth- 
eaten aod his club rots awry. 





Litile Fay sat curled up ou the study hearth-rug, with Snowdrop at 
her feet, aud three puppies iu ber lap, reading a bouk Keane had left be- 
hind him—a very light and entertaining volume, being Delolme “On 





























” bat which she preferred, I suppose, to “What Will 
With It?” or the “ Feuilles @’Automne,” for the sake of that 
ph, “ Gerald Keane, King’s Coll ,” on its fly-leaf. A pretty 
are she with her handsome spaniels ; and she was so intent on 
was readiog—the fly-leaf by the way—that she never heard 
opening of the door, till a hand drew away her book. Then a 
started up, oversetting the puppies one over another, radiant herself wi 
ato |” 
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“ Monsieur 
» Keane took her hands and drew her near him. 

“ You do not hate me now, then ?”” 

Sy eee ee ean nena 

* Yes I do—when you go away without any notice, and hardly bid me 
paar You would uot have left one of your men pupils so uncere- 
mon le 

Keene smiled involantarily, and drew her closer. 

“If you do not hate me, will you go a step farther—and love me? 
Little Fay, my own darling, will you come and brighten my life? It has 
been a saddened and a stern one, but it shall never throw a shade on 
yours, and you alone have power to dissipate its gloom. Fay, tell me 
at once ; I cannot bear a 

The wild little was conquered—at least, she came to hand docile 
and subdued, and acknowledged her master. She loved him, and told him 
#0 with that frankness and fondness which would have covered faults far 
more glaring and weighty than Little Fay’s. 

* Bat yoo mast never be afraid of me,’ whispered Keane, some time 
after, much more passionate and en‘é/é than was creditable to his store 
of philosophy. 

“Obno! If I could not tell you every thought that comes into my 
head—if I could not bave all my nonsense before you—if you did not 
lacgh at me, and with me, and Jet me have my sunshine while I can—I 
should be miserable. Perfect love casts out all fear, you know !” 

“ And you do not wish Sydie had never brought me here to make you 
all uncomfortable?’ smiled Keane. 

“Ob, please don’t!” cried Fay, plaintively. “I was a child then, and 
I did not know what I said.”’ 

“Then, being three months ago, may I ask what you are now?” — 

“ A child still in knowledge, but your child,” whispered Fay, lifting 
her face to his, “ to be petted and spoiled, and never fouad fault with, 
remember !”” , 

* My little darling, who would have the heart to find fault with you, 
whatever your sins?” said Keane, resting his lips on here, all philosophy 
flung, I regret to say, to the winds. 

“ Bless my soul, what’s this?” cried a voice in the doorway. 

There stood the General in wide-awake and shooting-coat, with a spade 
in one hand and a watering-pot in the other, too astonished to keep his 
amazement to himself. Fay would fain have turned and fied, but Keane 
smiled, kept one arm round her, and stretched out his hand to the go- 
vernor. 

“ General, I came once uninvited, and I amcome again. Will you for- 
give me? I have a greatdeal to say to you, but I must ask you ene 
question first of all. Will you give me your treasure ?”’ 

“Eb! hamph! What? Well—I suppose—yes,”’ ejaculated the Gene- 
ral, breathless from tie combined effects of amazement and excessive and 
vehement gardening. “ But, bless my soul, Keane, I should as soon have 
thought of one of the stone cherubs, or that bronze Milton. Never mind, 
one lives and learns, Mind? Devil take me, what am I talking about? 
T don’t mind at all; I’m very happy, only I'd set my heart oa—you 
know what. More fool I. Fay, you little imp, come here. Are you 
feirly broken in by Keane, then?” 

“ Yes,”’ said Miss Fay, with her old mischief, but a new blush, “as he 
has promised never to use the snafile.”’ 

- bless you, then, my little pet,’ cried the General, kissing her 
some fifiy times. Then he laughed till he cried, and dried his eyes and 
laughed again, and grunted, and growled and shook both Keane's hands 
vehemently. “I was a great fool, sir, and set about match-making when 
I might have known those things never grow where people want to plant 
em, and I dare say you’ve managed much better. I give her over to 
you, Keane, IfI didn’t, though, it wouldn’t much matter, for she’s a 
& wilful little puss, and would find her own way to you somehow. I did 
set my heart on the boy, you kaow, but it can’t be helped now, and I 
don’t wish it should. Be kind to her, that’s all; for though she mayn’t 

bear the snaffle, the whip from anybody she cares about would break her 
heart. She’sadear child, Keane—a very dear child. Be kind to her, 
that’s all.” 

On the evening of January 13th, beginning the Lent Term, Mr. Syden- 

Morton sat in his own rooms with half a dozen spirits like himself, 
@ delicious aroma surrounding them of Maryland and rum-punch, and a 
rapid flow of talk making its way through the dense atmosphere. 

“To think of The Coach being caught, Granite Keane!” shouted one 
young fellow. ‘I should as soon have thought of the Pyramids walking 
over to the Sphinx, and marrying her,” 

“ Those cold, grandiose chaps always get let in the worst,for it when 
they’re let in at all,” averred Sydie. “Granite Keane can melt into 
lava, I can tell you.” 

“ Poor devil! [ pity him,’’ sneered Henley of Trinity, aged nineteen. 

“He don’t require much pity, my dear fellow; I think bo’s pretty. 
comfortable,” rejoined Sydie. ‘ He did, to be sure, when he was trying 
to beat sense into your brain-box, but that’s over for the present.’’ 

“ Come, Morton, tell us about the wedding,’ said Somerset of King’s. 
“T was so deucedly sorry I coulda’t go down.” 

“ Well,” began Sydie, stretching his legs and patting down his pipe, 
** she—the she was dressed in white tulle and-——”’ 

“ Botber the dress. Go ahead!” 

** The dress was no bother, it was the one subject in life to the women ; 
though Fay told me ey that she wished she were going into some 
strange church with Keane, in her ordinary hat and jacket, and that he 
wished so too, But as the General had set his heart on a grand wedding 
they woulda’t disappoiot him. You must listen to the dress, because | 
asked the prettiest girl there for the description of it exprés to enlighten 

our minds, and it was harder to Jearn than six hooks of Horace. The 
desmaids wore tarlataue & la Princesse Stéphanie, trois jupes bouil- 
lonnées, jupe dessous de soie glacée, guirlandes couleur des yeux im- 
riaux d’Eugénie, corsets décolletés garnis de ruches de ruban du bleu 

ie la Comtesse de la Hauteville, bouffuus——” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, hold your tongue!” cried Somerset. “ That jar- 
‘on’s worse than the Yahoos’, The dead languages are bad enough to 
earn, but women’s living language of fashion is ten hundred times woree. 

The twelve girls were dressed in blue and white, and thought themselves 
angels—we understand. Cut along.’ 

“ Ganter was prime,” continued Sydie, “ and the governor was prime, 
too—splendid old buck ; only when he gave her away he was very near 
saying, ‘Devil take it!’ which might have had a novel, but hardly a 
solemn, effect. Little Fay was delightful—for all the world like a bit of 
incarnated sunshine, She was happy, and didn’t care a straw who saw 
it, Keane was calm, self-possessed—granite all over, except his eyes, 
and they were lava; if we hado’t, for-our own preservation, let him put 
her in a carriage and started ’em off, he might have become dangerous, 
after the manner of Etna, ice outside and red hot coals within. The 
bridesmaids’ tears must have washed the church for a week, and made it 
rather a damp.affair, One would scarcely think women were so craz 
to marry, to judge from the amount of grief they get up at a friend’s 
sacrifice. If looks uncommonly like eavy ; but it isn’, we’re sure! The 
ball was much like other balls: alternate waltzing and flirtation, a vast 
lot of nonsense talked, and a vast lot of champagne drunk—Cupid run- 
ning about ia ever direction, and a tremendous run on all the amatory 

Moore and Tennyson worked as hard as cab-horses, and used-up 
etty much as those quadrapeds—dandies suffering self-inflicted torture 
Kom tight boots, and saying, like Crammer, when he held bis hand in the 
fire, that it was rather agreeable than otherwise, considering it drew ad- 
miration—spurs getting entangled in ladies’ dresses, and ladies making 
use thereof for a display of amiability, which the dragoons are very much 
mistaken if they fancy continued into private life—girls believing all the 
pretty things said to them—men going home and laughing at them all 
—wallflowers very black, women engaged ten deep very sunshiny—the 
governor very glories, and my noble self very fascinating. And now,” 
said Sydie, taking up his pipe, “ pass the punch, old boy, and never say 
T can’t talk!” 

The July sun shines to-day into the study windows of Keane’s house in 
Trumpington-road, where jasmines and clematis nod their heads in at the 
windows, and seem to laugh at the grim books against the walls, who 
have turned their backs on the outer sunshine, with as severe an air asa 
porte who don’t know rifle-powder from grape-shot, French patridges, 

English ones, or an old Purdey from a long Enfield, renounces and 
denounces the pleasures and glories of the open. Keane himself sits at 
his writing-table but intellectual Hercules has, for the time ang laid 
aside his pea—that strongest clab of modern warfare to slay the Cerbe- 
rus of party and smash the Hydra of creeds and cants—and little crino- 
lined Ompbale is on the arm of his chair fastening some heliotrope into 
his button-hole. The attention is dubious, as the heliotrope shakes a vast 
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deal of dew over him in the process ; but Keane is very patient under it, 


and smiles as if he were being décoré with the Victoria Cross. 
They would make a capital slide for the Stereoscopic Com ; but 
(I dare say the Seven Sages had all of them an Anacreontic or Ovidean 


corner in their hearts; and I bet you Zeno, in privacy, seribvled love 
idyls as well as Aristip though he “— not have confessed to it) I 
doubt if the Cambridge Rend and Li 's will benefit quite so much 
from the capture of Little Fay and the sigoal failure of ram GeneRat’s 
Matcu MAKING. 

———————————— 


DECENCY. 


Everybody is agreed that a hundred years ago society was much less 
decent than it is at present. Perhaps fifty years back there was an im- 
provement, for the Court favou respectability. Five-and twenty 
years ago the improvement had gone a oa further, bat the flavour of 
the Regency ae on into the days of William 1V. Now, society is 
altering for the better every year. But the world does not get seed all 
at once ; and just as there is always something good ia bad things, there 
is eometbing faulty even in the most desirable changes. In all things 
except the very highest goodness, the brightest body is accompanied by 
its appropriate shadow ; and we are startled to find that out of the very 
midst of that on which we pride ourselves springs a consequence of which 
we are ashamed. The decency of modern society affords an instance of 
this. Society is decent, but this decency has generated its own peculiar 
indecency. iety has widened its range—more people are included in 
it—town and country are brought together—young persons associate 
more freely. There is a greater commanity of ideas and of literary 
studies—there is a greater knowledge of foreign countries and books. 
All these things are good and decent in their way. It is only because 
society has got more decent that this condition of society has sprung into 
existence; and it is only because society is more extended, more 
public, more literary, more comprehensive, that it has become de- 
cent. But there is a thorn in the midst of all this sweetness. We have 
invented a new kind of indecency which it is not very pleasant to con- 
template, and it is one against which a decent society is much concerned 
in putting itself on its guard. 

“Fast girls,” as they are called, are a striking illustration of this. 
What is a fast girl? She is really a woman who has lost her respect for 
men, and for whom men have lost their respect. There may be nothing 
very bad in her—it fs not a question of virtue and vice—but the edge of 
her modesty is off, and men approach her with a certain feeling of easy 
insolence, She does something or says something which she is not ex- 
actly expected todo or say. Very often she is not a person in fasbiona- 
ble society—her smartness is all at second-hand. She lives, perhaps, in 
the country, where she calls the men with good whiskers bricks, and 
their more stubbly friends “ muffs.” She bets a little, and drinks a very 
little, and even sometimes smokes on the sly. She wishes it to be under- 
stood that her favourite occupation is feeding a big dog, that she never 
does any work, and will never marry any one but an officer. This is by 
no means a bad sort of fast girl. e has been well represented in a 
novel called Kate Coventry, where, however, the author disguised his con- 
sciousness of the unpleasant impression his heroine must make. There is 
a far worse kind of “ fast girl.”? There are young women who are in the 
habit of talking with men on subjects which are scarcely proper, and in 
language which is still more doubtful. There are young ladies—and 
these, we believe, are almost exclusively in fashionable society—who 
permit men to forget in their presence the line that separates the impure 
woman from the pure, and who are not ashamed to gossip about those of 
whom they ought not to seem to know. There is something very un- 
healtby in a society where this is possible. We do not mean that such a 
fashion is very widely prevalent, but it notoriously exists, and it is 
equally notorious that a custom, however bad, which begins in London, 
spreads into the country. How has such a state of things come about? 
Clearly from causes in the existence of which we all triumph. It results 
from the greater ease with which people approach each other, from a 
growing appetite for excitement produced by literature and newspaper dis- 
cussion, from the perusal of Continental fiction, and even from the greater 
amount of virtue, in its technical sense, which distinguishes women in the 
present day. A woman of faint priociples is apt to think she may 
venture on great lengths when her honour is not at stake. It also per- 
haps results from the abolition of duelling. Men are no longer afraid of 
each other. They kaow that no minor offences against women will be 
punished by male relations. They do not fear that a slightly indelicate 
conversation will end in pistols for two and.coffee for one—and so they 
trade upon the impunity that a decent society guarantees them. 

There is also another kind of indecency which springs from decent 
society. There is the indecency that arises from the publicity which 
many private persons have bestowed or obtruded on them. As people get 
to act more habitually together, aod as they learn bow to gratify their 
tastes with greater speed and completeness, they get a sort of out-of- 
doors standard, and encourage each other in doing collectively what 
each individual would shrink from doing. Asan example, we may refer 
to the story that the ladies of the congregation of a popular preacher are 
subscribing for a fand to procure him a divorce. In plain language, 
these women are putting into a lottery where the popular preacher, afier 
his release, is to be the one prize, and all the other numbers are to be 
blanks. What woman would own this and act up to it if her case stood 
alone? But each one has been encouraged to cherish a fictitious interest 
in this object of a distant and affectionate admiration. The conspicuous 
position of this public character seems to make it right to pay him ex- 
ceptionable compliments, A different standard of right and wrong is set 
up when the person to be judged stands apart from the mass. And, if it 
is right for others to feel as they do towards the common idol, each lady 
feels that it is certainly right for her to imitate her neighbours. The con- 
sequence is this divorce-lottery—one of the strangest tributes, perhaps, 
ever offered by women to a Christian minister ; and yet a decent society 
likes all the causes that lead to it. Nothiog can be more desirable than 
tbat women should love to hear sermons, and that a person who preaches 
good sermons should awaken interest, and that persons who think alike 
should unite for a common purpose. Publicity also serves to make things 
seem allowable which, when presented more privately, would be con- 
demned. There is thought to be no harm in looking at what many good- 
ish people are looking at also. There was, for instance, the “ Traviata.” 
This was a strange spectacle for Eaglish girls trained up in modesty and 
virtue. The luxury, the splendour, and the passions of a Magdalea are 
not exactly the images that a strict mother would like her daughter to 
dwell on. But society saw, and saw truly, that these things are different 
when looked on in pubiic ; and the unimpeachable character of the act- 
ress who took the chief part was ia itself a sort of guarantee for the pro- 
priety of the piece. That is, decency was a guarantee for indecency. If 
the general run of operas had been immoral, or if the “ Traviata” had 
been played by a women of bad reputation, decent society would have 
taken alarm; but, as everything was as passable as circumstances would 
permit, young ladies were taken freely to contemplate for hours an 
exhibition of the sorrows of a dying prostitute. We do not wish to say 
that society was altogether wrong in this, There is a danger in over- 
pradery ; but, whatever might be the excuse, this was a case in which 
deceacy lea the way to indecency. 

Closely allied to indecency of the sort last mentioned is the indecency 
popularized by philanthropy. Here, again, we must remark that we do 
not mean to attack the causes because we point out the result. We do 
not wish to deride the philanthropists, because we say that they help to 
spread indecent notions, But that they do, is, we think, unquestionable. 
A story is current which illustrates this. It is said that, not long ago, a 
well-koown divine and philanthropist was walking in a crowded street 
at night ia order to distribute tracts to promising cabiqge. A young 
woman was walking up and down, and he accosted her. He pointed out 
to her the error of her ways, implored her to reform, and tendered her a 
tract, with fervent entreaties to go home and read it. The girl stared at 
bim fora moment or twoin sheer bewilderment; at last it dawned on 
her what be meant and for what he took her, and, looking up with sim- 
ple amusement in bis face, she exclaimed, “ Lor bless you, sir, I aint a 
social evil, I’m waiting for the ’bae.” Of this anecdote it may be ob- 
served, first, that the effect of the philanthropist’s interference was to im- 
plant in the young woman’s breast the pleasant conviction that every 
time she waited for a ’bus she was takea to be a lost character. Her 
imagination, while she was pursuing this innocent occupation, would 
thenceforth be tainted with the thought of what men thoaght of her. 
Secondly, she had already got the eaphemism of a “ social evil’? at her 
fiogers’ ends. Decent society has invented au expression which has made 
nameabdle certain things that were unnameable. It is, we suppose, more 
tolerable to a young woman to think of the things which it is more 
tolerable to her to speak of; and the society that supplies her with eu- 
pbhemisms has done something to break down the barriers of virtue. 

The publications and proceedings of certain special charities are also 
a queer kind of literature for young ladies. Aad yet the charities are 
very good charities, and it is the peculiar duty of women who are young, 
happy, and rich to be charitable, It is, however, scarcely too mach to 
say that some of the publications that proceed from charities are simply 
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evasions of Lord Cam ‘s Act. Histories of fallen women a1 
of fallen oy texts and. lamentations are io 
woven ; and when a correct photograph is advertised of all the women 
collected at one of the midaight meetiogs, Holywell: Street has some- 
thing to it in countenance. When: we t of the days of George 
II. or of the acy, we may he very glad. that we live in the times of 
decent society ; but when we think of the indecency of decent society, 
we may be very glad that there is something better. There ate, we ali 
know, thousands of Eaglish homes where this decent never 
penetrates—where home daties are quietly pursned, and home pleasures 
are quietly enjoyed—-where the girls are not fast, where slang/is never 
heard, and where charity is not allowed to come in a questionable shape, 
Sach homes are the strength and beauty of the It is true that 
they do not solve the problems of life. They are of the current 
in which difficult questions are agitated. They do not overcome tempta- 
tions, because they are not exposed to them. It is no glory or credit for 
the daughter of a country clergyman not to be a Kate Coventry. But 
quiet homes pour the healing force into decent seciety which prevents its 
indecency overpowering it ; and after thinking over the evils that attend 
man’s improvement, it is as pleasant to escape in thought to those homes 
as it is to get to them in fact, after the weariness of a certain amount of 
decent society has been honestly undergone. 


a 


MY EXPERIENCES OF EARTHQUAKES. 

Duriog my long sojourn in the East, I on three distinct occasions ex- 
perienced severe shocke of earthquakes on land; and once I was out of 
sight of land sailing away contentedly on the bosom of the Indian ocean, 
and about 60 miles from Acheen Head. The terrible calamity which 
lately befel the town of Erzeroum and its unfortunate inhabitants, pro- 
strating every house in the town; uprooting the city walls, and posi- 
tively annihilating the place—so that in a few years it may be a matter 
of doubt to the future traveller where the exact site is sitaated—this will 
be fresh in the memory of all, and consequently, perhaps, my own pigmy 
experiences may not prove uniateresting. 

he firet earthquake I ever felt in my life was the shock which we ex- 
perienced at sea, and which we afterwards ascertained did an immense 
amount of damage over the Weat coast of Sumatra. It was during the 
middle watch, and all but the watch were down below — There 
had been nothing to indicate any great convulsion of nature. The night 
was @ lovely calm one, and the stars in the firmament shone out ag 
brightly as they usually do ia these latitudes between the monsoons, A 
light breeze swelled the sails, and urged the good ship pleasantly for- 
ward: even the watch on deck felt so secure that most of them were 
more than half asleep. Suddenly the ship seemed to be flung back 
violently by some agency or other. Every timber in her creaked 
and shook ; the chain cables rattled as though both anchors had gone by 
the ran; the sails flapped heavily ; cordage, block, &c., creaked again, 
and there arose a dismal howl from the Lascars that chilled the very 
heart’s blood. Everybody had simultaneously arrived at the same con- 
clusion, and that was that we had struck on a rock, and were founder- 
ing. The sleepers rushed on deck with terror in their faces ; the captain 
flew to the pamps and sounded them. “ Thank God,” he cried, “ there 
is no Jeak.” The chief officer, to his astonishment, found the anchors all 
right and properly catted. The second mate had a cast of the lead and 
reported no bottom. Meanwhile, the breeze which had momentarily 
ceased as though it had been rudely pushed back, now blew fresher than 
before, and we were sailing away at a very rapid rate. This, then, had 
been an earthquake, flinging its immense power even so far out to sea. 

My second shock was rather of a ludicrous nature, if anything can be 
said to be ludicrous connected with such an awfal visitation as an earth- 
quake. I was residing with my two brothers at the small out-of-the-way 
village of Alezandretta, the chiefseaport town of Aleppo, and my brother 
William’s bed-room was contiguous to mine. We had retired to rest at 
our usual hour, remarking that there was something in the atmosphere, 
and intense stillness of the night, which caused quite a depression of 
spirits. Notwithstanding all this I slept soundly until I was awakened 
by my brother bawling out to me to jump iato the middle of the room. 
Such a strange request coming at such an hour of the night naturally 
produced a remonstrance. What was I to jump into the middle of the 
room for, like an acrobat? WasI expected to go through the Highland- 
fling? I bad quite forgotten my brother’s strange theory about the mid- 
die of the room being the most protected part of a falling house, when 
there came one sudden appalling crash—one tremendous shock—and I 
saw my room wall rock to-and-fro, and = so widely that the small red 
tiles came tumbling through like hail. I was electritied, but only for a 
second orso. The next I had jumped through the window and was run- 
ning towards the centre of a large open space. Nothing like the glorious 
canopy of Heaven for a roof on such terrible occasions, 

Our house, which was the only one of solid masonry in the place, was 
also as exceptionally tiled with-baked tiles, and we had glass windows 
for winter use. The rush of the earthquake was accompanied with a 
deep subterranean grumble, like many heavy carts being driven by ra- 
pidity. Every closed door and window was barst open simultaneously ; 
every pane of glass shattered ; every picture thrown off the wall. Bat 
the noise on the roof! what shall I compare toit? To twenty thousand 
heavy cavalry passing over the tiles at full charge? Yes, that is the 
only simile I can draw. The sensation that I experienced was one of 
intense sickness. I felt more ill than I ever did ia the worst gale at sea, 
and every particle of me was as thoroughly shaken as by a most power- 
ful electric battery. The thing was so iustantaneous that one had hardly 
time to be afraid ; bat when iatellect returned and fear came, it came ia 
shape of unsubdued, unspeakable, awfal terror: a terror to think what 
an atom I was ia the sight of that Power that had just shaken the earth 
and mountains. 

The night continued dark, but the intense stillness that had existed 
the moment before vanished instantly. The wail of frightened men ; the 
screams of women and children ; the lowing of cattle ; the bleatiag of 
flocks ; braying of donkeys; gurgling of camels ; cackling of poultry 
rose in one confusing sound upon the night, and testified that evea the 
very beasts and birds had jastinctive dread of what had just occurred. 
Even the very sparrows shaken from their roosts in the eaves of houses, 
fluttered round the camel-drivers’ fires, and dropped to the ground ex- 
hausted and terrified. But of all sounds the most hideously mournful 
that night, blending as it did with others, was the howl of scared troops 
of jackals, and the incessant baying of hundreds of village dogs. Ina 
very few moments the place I had sought refuge in was crammed with 
villagers and inhabitauts, Europeans and natives—Tark, Jew, Christian, 
all with terror in their faces, prostrated themselves, and — 
shrieked for mercy from Him that rides on the whirlwind. There was 
not a breath stirring, yet the sea which only a minute before had been 
tranquil as a pond, now broke upon the beach in heavy angry surf. The 
sight that presented itself that night was one of the most extraordinary 
and impressive that I have ever witnessed in my life, neither should [ 
ever wish to see the like again. Nobody ventured to return home until 
daylight, and the non-recurrence of shocks brought back courage and 
confidence again. 

It was some years afterwards, and at a different season of the year‘ 
though at the same place, that I gleaned my third experience of earth- 
quakes. This time it was a lovely soring afternoon, and I happened at 
the moment it occurred to be in the very act of walking across the open 
space above alluded to, deep in mental calculation relative to some mer- 
cantile affairs, Suddenly I experienced a most extraordinary sensation 
of dizziness : the earth appeared, if I may so term it, to be running away 
from under my feet; I could distinctly see the small sand of which the 
soil is composed sweeping past like a drift, yet there was no dust raised : 
it flowed, as it were, a rapid stream ; or, perhaps, it was rather like the 
rapid travelling of light when the sun suddenly bursts out on a cloudy 
day, such as one often sees on hill scenery at autumn time. The sensa- 
tion I experienced was very different from the former occasion, but I 
attribute this to the fact of being on terra firma, and being in the very act 
of walking. I felt no nausea, but as people feel when they stand in a 
receding surf, exactly as if you were being carried away with it. Fortu- 
nately for myself I happened to look up in time, for I was passing near 
an old wall and it fell with a tremendous crash the moment I had fied 
beyond its reach, Then there resounded the fearful cry of “ zinzelli”’ 
(Arab and Tark, earthquake), and frightened people, with eyes nearly 
starting out of their sockets, tumbled over each other, aad recklessly 
rushed down steps, or jumped through windows, seeking the sanctuary of 
the open plains, and feeliag safe under the canopy of Heaven. 

My fourth and last experience was again after the interval of years, 
and this time occurred in the height of summer, and exactly at 4 P. M. 
The clock was stopped at the moment of striking. I was then a guest 
at the house of the late lamented Mr. B——, a retired British Consal- 
General, who had large estates in the valley of the Orontes. This fourth 
earthquake threw down a great many of the village houses, but owing 
to the hour of the day and the season, me were all fortunately 
empty. I then again experienced the horrible nausea, for I was 
sitting in-doors reading, aod as the shocks were very severe re- 
peated at invervals all through the night, everybody slept in the open air. 





























wae THe Alvion, 389 
| B—— had had severe experience of earthquakes, for he | Irish oratory, is too obvious to be dwelt on. Statistics, after all, are | other interest than that of humanity could induce me to send troops i 
ms at Antioch at the period of the terrible one of 1821, when Aleppo | capital materials for a speech, if the speaker has the art of makiog a good ; = core ie 


this latter city were entirely destroyed. His house was on the ban 
the river; his wife and ren were a-bed ; he had just resolved 


follo their example, when the t shock came, and in a se- 
ev y in the ieee was pitched into the water, the whole side 
ving been overthrown, carrying with it all the floorings and roof, 


Most ously, beyond a few bruises, not a soul was hurt, A very 
onal case on that terrible night at Antioch. 





. * THE POPE’S OWN. 

~ Punishment in the case of the Pope’s Irish Brigade has not hobbled 
up with her proverbially nae steps. The old beldam, for once, has 
come upon ber victims swift and straight as an arrow from abow. The 
wretched creatures who were kidnapped by the recruiting agents of the 
Pontiff have learnt, to their cost, that there are worse creatures 
in the world than the well-abused Anglo-Saxons, on whom they have 
me venting their picturesque discontent ever since we were all little 
ys together ; pas ob! but it is grand to hear the Pope taken in hand 
y “His Own!” It is not we who say it—not we, but a returned recruit, 
who loved the Pope so that he went to shed his blood in his defence. 
Here is a sketch from life for you:— Rome is a small place, and the 
streets are narrow, and go filthy that every one is like a stench-hole, while 
the beggars that follow you everywhere look so miserable and wretched 
that they nearly break your heart to hear them cry for ‘Bread, bread,’ 
while the priests are seen everywhere eating, drinking, and smoking, as 
if they had nothing else in the world todo Oh! how my heart panted 
for Old Ireland, and how I prayed to be away from this accursed place !” 
Many other travellers had arrived at the same conclusion as the Pope’s 
Trish recruit ; but they were heretics, and, of course, their testimony did 
not go for much. It is curious enough that just side by side with the im- 
pressions de voyage of the Pope’s Irish recruit we have a report of some 
statistical proceedings which have jast taken place in the county of 
Cork. From these it appears that within the last 20 years there has been 
an increase in the county of Cork of 100.000 acres of land producing food 
crops. Pigs have slightly decreased, but horned cattle within the 20 
years have more than doubled in number. The exports of butter in 
annual value amount to £1,000,000. Contrast the condition of Ireland 
with that of the Pope’s peculiar city. Let us, however, for the moment 
confine ourselves to the adventures of the Pope’s Own. One hundred 
and sixteen of these unfortunates turned up last week at the office of the 
Nation, bent upon having an interview with Mr. Sullivan, who had led 
them to believe that if they would join the Pope’s army they would receive 
2s. a day and the “ hoighth of treatment.” Mr. Sullivan, however, most 
judiciously, would have nothing to say to them. The Dublin priests 
shut their doors in the faces of the wretched starvelings who had gone to 
fight for their spiritual chief, but had returned in rags, without glory, 
and without having struck one blow for the true faith. The substance of 
the statements made by these wretched creatures may be given as follows : 
They were recruited in Dublia by Mr. Sullivan, and each got 12s. 6d. as 
his passage money to Liverpool. At Liverpool they were taken in hand 
by a certain Father O'Reilly, who forwarded them on to Hull. It was 
on an unlucky day for themselves that they quitted the shores of Eng- 
land, for from the moment they were passed on board the Antwerp 
steamer as deck passengers their real sufferings began. From Antwerp 
they were draughted on to Rome in due course, but they were much dis- 
satisfied with their treatment during the transit. They were put to sleep 
on the floors of stables and watchhouses, Their food was black bread and 
beer, diversified with maccaroni soup, and occasionally a slice of ‘‘stink- 
ing German sausage ”’ for a relish, Even these delicacies were adminis. 
tered only twice during the 24 hours, and in such small quantities and of 
such bad quality “ that they served rather as emetics than as satisfiers of 
the appetite.’ The recruits admit, or rather loudly declare, that Eng- 
lish workhouse paupers are treated as gentlemen in comparison with the 
treatment they received at the hands of the Roman Pontiff's recruiting 
agents. All this was hard enough of endurance, but it was not until they 
were fairly within the Papal dominions that they discovered there was a 

deeper depth of misery even than this. 

On their march from Macerata to Rome the weather was so hot that 
they could scarcely stand up against it. They say that they were called 
upon to march an average of forty miles a-day on one meal of brown 
bread and bad soup. This was bad enough, but, as though it had been 
seriously intended to mock the men in their misery, there was a certain 
Dr. O'Loughlin, from Waterford, who accompanied the forlorn Brigade ; 
but the reverend gentleman had taken care to provide himself with what 
the poor Irishmen called “a car” with a pair of horses. When they were 
sinking with hunger and fatigue he would drive up to them, and tell 
them to be of good cheer, for “‘ the Holy Father was waiting for them, 
and he would receive them and treat them like sons.’ There was no 
help for it, so on they trudged, with such consolation as the hope of pa- 
ternal indulgences in the Holy City could suggest. It was, however, 
somewhat aggravating to see the Rev. Dr. O'Loughlin pulling up his 
“car” at every inn and posthouse, and having something nice, of which 
. he never offered them a mouthful. ‘Oh, but we have a blessing,” says 
one of the Brigade, “in store for that man!” When they reached Rome 
at last they found that His Holiness had peculiar notions of the manner 
in which eons are treated by their parents. They were marched four 
miles to a barrack, and thrust into a yard, where their dinner and supper 
—-the two meals were thrown together—consisted of half a pint of sour 
wine and twelve ounces of black bread. They remained three weeks at 
Rome in a state of utter wretchedness. Strong men sank under the 
treatment, but there was no redress. The beggars begged of them, as 
though they had anything to bestow, and the priests laughed at them, 
How could they have been such fools as to come there at all? “ The 
priests,” say the recruits, “ appear to be both hated and despised by the 
soldiers and people of Rome, and we soon found, to our cost, what a set 
of hollow wretches they were.”? Something of the same sort, though in 
more courteous terms, we ventured to hiut before their departure, but, of 
course, ours were merely the suggestions of heretical envy, hatred, and 
malice. Had the Irish known how infinitely superior was the position of 
the poorest wretch in Ireland, to that of thousands upon thousands of the 
miserable creatures who live under the dominion of the priests, they cer- 
tainly would not have sought to better their condition by throwing in 
their lot with the defenders of Pius 1X. To do them but simple justice, 
we do not believe that, if they had known the real state of the caee, they 
would, even for the consideration of 2s. per diem and the “ heighth of 
treatment,” have given their aid in perpetuation of such dire suffering 
and oppression. Where were the Irish recruits to turn in the midst of 
their misery? They went, as we always supposed they would go, to the 
English Consul, although they were told that if they applied to him they 
would be shot. Shooting or no shooting, however, they could not hold 
out any longer, and so crept to the Consul’s house at night and stated 
their case. From this gentleman they found help, although they admit 
themselves that they had forfeited all claim to it. Some of them feigned 
illness ; some of them cut their legs; some of them maimed themselves, 
in order that they might get into hospital, and be sent home. They were 
willing to suffer anything “ rather than remain in that horrible serviée.”’ 
Such is the story which the Pope’s recruits tell of the treatment they met 
with from his agents. : 

Another of these poor dupes tells us that the drill was more severe 
even than the Austrian, and that disobedience involved the most serious 
punishments. Some of the Irish had been shot by General Lamoriciére’s 
orders and others flogged. Every day they received as pay four bajocchi, 
with which they were able to purchace a little maccaroni and a eprink- 
ling of salt—‘ no very pleasant food to an independent Irishman.” The 
wretched creature who tells this tale is described as lean, feeble, ague- 
stricken, and equalid. He went away in a fine uniform—he was landed 
on Monday on the Quay at Dublin in the remains of a flannel shirt and 
knee-breeches. When he left Ireland a short while back, he was in ro- 
bust health—when he came back he was what we have described. We 
cannot profess to have much pity, and yet we are not wholly without 

ity for these men, so dire has been the extremity of their distress. 
Watt, however, is it for those who have escaped upon any terms before 
autumn and the autumnal fevers had set in. Those of the Irish dupes 
who still remain in the Pope’s dominions have yet to learn the meaning 
of Ja febbre, and what consequences that terrible illness involves, The 
best thing probably that can happen to them is that Garibaldi should 
get into the Pope’s territory without delay ; and, if this is the case, the 
best advice any friend could give them would be to march off bodily, and 
join him without looking back. Thus, at least, they may have a chance 
of life. The second best alternative would be to be shot down at once, 
and put out of their misery—London Times. 

—— 
AN IRISH CROP OF FACTS. 

Among other things Ireland, as our readers know, has the advantage 
Of Hogland in a regular return of agricultural statistics ; and what a good 
exchange the figures representing the progress of rural prosperity are for 
the idle figures of rhetoric which in wilder days formed the staple of 





use of them, and especially when he addresses an audience directly in- 
terested in the subject. Men love to talk of their own concerns, and the 
next most enchanting thing is to hear others discourse well and earnest] 
upon them. What so musical to the ears of a party of divines at a visi- 
tation-dinner as the minutest details of tithes and first-fruits? Was a 
Manchester audience ever weary of the arithmetic of raw or manafact- 
ured cotton? Who ever fatigned a company at Leeds with facts about 
fleeces, or failed to warm them with the topic of broad-cloth? At Shef- 
field the most popular harangue is that which rings with her own cutlery ; 
at Kidderminster that which spreads her carpets before the mind’s eye; 
and at Cork, for the same reason, the orator is sure to please whose per- 
iods resound with the lowing of oxen, and run smooth with the returns 
of her unrivalled butter. Independently, however, of the gratification 
which every society takes in the array of those facts upon which its wel- 
fare so much depends, there is an interest in them of which the public at 
large partakes ; and when they are grouped with alittle art, and mingled 
with those general observations which they will always suggest toa man 
of comprehensive views, and cordial sympathies with his subject, the 
speech that is best adapted to each locality is sure to command attention 
far beyond the reach of the speaker’s voice. At first blush one would 
suppose that for au after-dinner speech there could hardly be worse mat- 
ter than rows of figures extracted from blue-books ; but if any one is of 
that opinion, Lord Carlisle’s address at the banquet of the Agricultural 
Society at Cork will convince him of biserror. It might have been oth- 
erwise, we grant, had it been his painful duty to describe a declining 
country, and prove his melancholy case by statistical evidence. But 
happily his task was just the opposite, as a few particulars which we 
pee select from many of the same hopeful character will satisfy the 
reader. 

In the county of Cork alone there has been an increase to the extent of 
100,000 acres of land, producing food crops of one kind or another, food 
for man or for cattle. Since 1847 the breadth of corn crops has decreased 
by 55,000 acres, while the breadih of green crops has increased by 70,000. 
But one crop of the cereals, the Lord Lieutenant tells us, retains its pre- 
eminence, “ the fiae old Irish crop of oats, at one time considered the 
agricultural staple of the country.” The oats are still the largest tilled 
crop of Ireland, the second place being held by the potato, with respect 
to which we learn with satisfaction, “ that whereas potatos used to be 
grown in the greatest proportion upon the small holdings, they are now 
grown most by farmers who can better sustain the losses to which that 
delicate crop is subject.” But the most remarkable production is of 
cattle, and it is upon her prodigious wealth in this that the agricultural 
trade in Ireland chiefly depends for its solidity. , 

“Corn, you all know, can be brought from one country to another— 
from a great distance at comparatively small freights. It is not so with 
cattle, Hence the great hives of industry in Eogland and Scotland, 
across the Channel, can draw their frequent shiploads of corn from more 
southera and drier climates, but they must have a constant dependence 
upon Ireland for an abundant supply of meat. Now, the precise test of 
a very few figures will be found to confirm these general remarks. In 
the year 1859—I compare Scotland and Ireland—the heads of cattle in 
Scotland were 974,437 ; in Ireland they were 3,630,954. This shows the 
immense preponderance of cattle in this country.” 


Scotland beats Ireland in sheep. In 1859 Scotland bred more than five 
millions and a half of sheep—about two millions more than Ireland. The 
difference, however, is complimentary to the Irish soil, too rich for seve- 
ral varieties of sheep, which browse better on “ the misty mountain tops” 
of the Scottish highlands. In the county of Cork, as might be expected, 
the multiplication of cattle has been most conspicuous. In the last 
twenty years the increase has been in that one shire from 152,000 head 
to 333,000, represented in money by more than an additional million, for 
the improvement since 1841 has been as much in quality as in quantity. 
“It would be bad taste,” said Lord Carlisle, “ to omit the article of but- 
ter in an address to the county and city of Cork ;” and certes his Excel- 
lency had no occasion to butter his audience on this part of his theme, 
for of firkins of butter it appears that two are produced now for one that 
was brought to market in 1847. The city of Cork exports butter, at pre- 
sent, to the annual value of a million sterling. , 

The testimony borne by trade to the improvement of the country is 
corroborated by evidence of other kinds. The expenditure for the relief 
of the poor, which ia Eogland is 6s. per head on the whole population, 
and in Scotland 4:., is only 1s. 6d. in Ireland. The number of persons 
relieved out of the rates in Ireland is only one per cent. of the popula- 
lation, while it is four-and-a-half per cent. in Eagland, and four per cent. 
in Scotland. We are also told that “the mud cabins, which were for- 
merly the great opprobrium of the country, and numbered 491,000 
twenty years since, have been reduced to 125,000.” 

Oa the subject of emigration Lord Carlisle made the following remarks, 
from which it appears that he sees advantages as well as disadvantages 
resulting from the continued outflow of the Irish population : 


“The number of emigrants, which had been gradually decreasing for 
some years, has somewhat increased in the last and present years. They 
are generally from a superior class in life to those who formed the bulk 
of former emigrants. They now comprise many young people of both 
sexes, who have been comparatively well educated, and who hope to find, 
in a less crowded community, a better market for their industry, and a 
more adequate demand for their natural and acquired intelligence ; but 
I conceive this is nota symptom, with whatever immediate and local 
inconvenience it may no doubt be attended, at which, viewed at large, 
we ought to repine. The success of thosé who go out will prove a 
stimulus both to those who are induced to fullow them beneath other 
skies, and also to those who cling to their native soil and to their accus- 
tomed homes.” 


Wages, moreover, are “looking up,”’ a most hopeful “and agreeable 
siga of the times ;” education is not only spreading, but improving as it 
spreads ; and ending with judicial statistics, as he began with agricultu- 
ral, Lord Carlisle refers to the official returns, as well as the charges of 
the judges of the assize in every part of the island, for the most gratify- 
ing fact of all, the decrease of crime in its natural and necessary propor- 
tion to the increase of knowledge. We heartily congratulate the Lord 
Lieutenant on the good account he has to give of his stewardship, with 
such a phalanx of indisputable facts to vouch for its correctness.— London 
Examiner. 

———e ees 
THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AND ENGLAND. 


The following important letter from the Emperor Napoleon to the 
French Embassador in London has been made public : 


‘ “ St. Cloud, July 25, 1860. 
“My Dear Persigny: Affairs appear to me to be so complicated— 
thanks to the mistrust excited everywhere since the war in Italy—that I 
write to you in the hope that a conversation, in perfect frankness, 
with Lord Palmerston will remedy the existing evil. Lord Palmerston 
knows me, and when I affirm a thing he will believe me. Well, you can 
tell him from me, in the most explicit manner, that since the peace of 
Villafranca I have had but one thought, one object—to inaugurate’a new 
era of peace, and to live on the best terms with all my neighbours, and 
especially with Eogland. Ihad renounced Savoy and Nice; the extraor- 
dinary additions to Piedmont alone caused me to resume the desire to 
see reunited to France provinces essentially French. But it will be ob- 
jected, ‘You wieh for peace, and you increase, immoderately, the mili- 
tary forces of France.’ Ideny the fact in every sense. My army and 
my fleet have in them nothing of a threatening character. My steam 
navy is even far from being adequate to our requirements, and the num- 
ber of steamers does not nearly equal that of sailing ships deemed neces- 
sary in the time of King Louis Philippe. I have 400,000 men under 
arms ; but deduct from this amount 60,000 in Algeria, 6,000 at Rome, 
8,000 in China, 20,000 gendarmes, the sick, and the new conscripts, and 
you will see—what is the trath—that my regiments are of smaller effec- 
tive strength than during the preceding reign. The only addition to the 
Army List has been made by the creation of the Imperial Guard. More- 
over, while wishing for peace, I desire also to organize the forces of the 
country on the best possible footing, for, if foreigners have only seen the 
bright side of the last war, I myself, close at hand, have witnessed the 
defects, and I wish to remedy them. Having said thus much, I have, 
since Villafranca, neither done, nor even thought, anything which could 
alarm any one. When Lavalette started for Constantinople, the instruc- 
tions which I gave him were confined to this—‘ Use every effort to main- 
tain the sfatus quo; the interest of France is that Turkey should live as 
long as possible,’ 

“ Now, then, occur the massacres in Syria, and it is asserted that I 
am very glad to find a new occasion of making a little war, or of play- 
ing a new part. Really, people give me credit for very little common 
sense. If I instantly proposed an expedition, it was because my feelings 
were those of the people which has put me at its head, and the intelli- 
gence from Syria transported me with indignation. My first thought, 
nevertheless, was to come to au understanding with England. What 


that country? Could it be that the fon of it would increase my 
strength? Can I conceal from myself that Algeria, notwithstanding its 
fature advantages, is a source of weakness to France, which for 30 years 
has devoted to it the purest of its blood and its gold? I said it in 1852 
at Bordeaux, and my opinion is still the same—I have great conquests to 
make, but only in France. Her interior organization, her moral develo 
ment, the increase of her resources, have still immense progress 
a an a field exists vast enough for my ambition and sufficient to 
Bal 

“ Tt was difficult for me to come to an understanding with Eagland on 
the subject of Central Italy, because I was bound by the peace of Vilia- 
franca. As to Southern Italy, I am free from engagements, and I ask no 
better than a concert with Eagland on this point, as on others ; but, in 
Heaven’s name, let the eminent men who are placed at the head of the 
English Government lay aside petty jealousies and unjust mistrusts. 

“ Let us understand one another in good faith, like honest men as we 
are, and not like thieves who desire to cheat each other. 

“To sum up, this is my innermost thought. I desire that Ilaly should 
obtain peace, no matter how, but without foreign intervention, and that 
my troops should be able to quit Rome without compromising the secu- 
rity of the Pope. I could very much wish not to be obliged to under- 
take the Syrian expedition, and, in any case, not to undertake it alone; 
firstly, because it will be a great expense, and secondly, because I fear 
that this intervention may involve the Eastern question; but, on the 
other hand, I do not see how to resist public opinion in my country, 
which will never understand that we can leave unpunished, not only the 
massacre of Christians, but the burning of our consulates, the insult to 
vcr and the pillage of the monasteries which were under our pro- 

ection. 

“T have told you all I think, without disguising or omitting anything, 
Make what use you may think advisable of my letter. \ 

“ Believe in my sincere friendship, “ NaPoLeon.” 


Senne conemeenell 


Kntpervial Pavliancent. 


House of Commons, Aug. 2d. 
FORTIFICATIONS AND WORKS. 


In the House of Commons, on Thursday, Mr. Lixpsay moved an 
amendment, that “as the main defence of Great Britain against aggres- 
sisa depends on an efficient navy it is not now expedient to enter into a. 
larg? expenditure on permanent land fortifications.” The House’ was 
called upon to vote £2,000,000, but this was only an instalment of 
£9,000,000 ; the Royal Commissioners stated that £12,000,000 will be 
required ; the adoption of their plans would lead to an outlay of £2,000,- 
000 or more annually, raising the military expenditure from £15,000,000 
to £17,000,000. 

“Now, if these £2,000,000, at 4 per cent. were capitalized, the result 
would be not £9,000,000 but £50,000,000.” But the statements of the 
noble viecount had been answered in a letter said to have been written 
by the Emperor of the French to his minisler in this country. Napoleon 
IIL. gave a clear and distinct answer to the statements made to the com- 
mittee by the noble viscount the other evening. He said he desired to 
inaugurate an era of peace, and to live on the best terms with this coun- 
try. He declared that neither his army vor his navy had anything 
threatening in its dimensions. The army, he said, was no greater than 
it had been in the days of Louis Philippe; the navy was no more than 
was necessary, looking at the state of his own defences. He used a most 
remarkable phrase. “ In heaven’s name,” he said, “let statesmen in high 
places, and at the head of the Government, lay aside petty jealousies and 
upjust mistrusts.”” These were the solema arguments of the Emperor of 
the French, against whom the country was arming. Some honourable 
members might not put faith in the statements of the Emperor. He (Mr. 
Lindsay) put faith in them. He believed that the Emperor ofa great 
people would not have made statements in the clear and distinct manner 
he had done ualess he meant to carry them out. Had he not given proofs 
of his sincerity ? Had not his armies coljperated with ours at the Crimea 
and in @hina? Were they not about to act together in putting down the 
frightful mase&tres in Syria? Had we not entered into a commercial 
treaty with France? Honourable members might hold what opinions 
they pleased as to the value of that treaty, but itjwas at least an earnest, 
a pledge that the Emperor desired to maintain friendly relations with 
this country. The Emperor of the French had been called ambitious ; he 
had been called not honest ; but no one had yet called bima fool. But 
he would, indeed, be a fool if he attempted to invade this country. He had 
more interest than this country had in maintaining peace. The noble 
viscount asked what was the meaning of this army of 400,000 men, which 
could easily be increased to 600,000 men ?—and the noble viscount, if he 
did not say directly, at least meant it to be implied, that these forces 
were intended some day to be landed on our shores. Yet this army was 
no more than the Emperor of the French had maintained for many years. 
France could not invade this country with less than 100,000 men ; she 
could not gather the requisite matériel without the country becoming 
aware of it long before that army could embark. But suppose it em- 
barked, what would our fleet be doing? Jt would go to meet the enem 
in the Channel, and most probably defeat, at least disable, the expedi- 
tion. Between the Humber and Penzance, there are 300 miles of coast 
where an enemy can land ; an enemy would not land under the guns of 
fortifications. An army might land in the Firth of Forth, in the Clyde, 
in the Mersey; Sunderland and its docks might be shelled; an army 
might land at Chrietchurch and destroy Portsmouth; at Padstow, and 
crossing Cornwall destroy Plymouth. What use had been the fortifica- 
tions of Paris to the monarch who constructed them? We bad a defence 
in our Navy ; another in a free, united, and contented people. In case 
of an invasion, our volunteers would soon amount to a million. What 
could an army of 100.000 men do against a million volunteers? Not one 
of that army would return to France. 

Mr. Henry Berkevey with diffidence supported the amendment, 
though he does not agree with some of Mr. Lindsay’s arguments. When 
it was proposed to Lycurgus to defend Sparta by walls, he replied that 
he preferred walls of men to walls of stone ; and moreover, that he viewed 
valour behind walls as he should view pent-up cowards. There was a 
close analogy between the manly sentiment of Lycurgus and the manly 
feeling of the English people. In his opinion no case had been made out 
for fortifications. When Napoleon I. stood on the heights of Boulogne 
he had a most powerful army, and every port and every creek in the 
north of France was filled with a powerful and well-arranged flotilla. 
Nevertheless, with vessels which we did not now possess, with a number 
of small 10 gun brigs, we had prevented that force from leaving their 
ports. Had they landed in this country they would have been met with 
that voluntary spirit which animated this country at present. He main- 
tained that there was no greater danger to be apprehended now than 
then. They had heard much about the Channel being bridged over by 
steam; but steam was a much more formidable weapon in the hands of 
the attacked than of the attacking party. Looking at the way in which 
this country was encircled by railroads, the celerity of locomotion, and 
the aid of the electric wires, by which forces might be brought from ao 
part of the country without reference to wind or weather, it was impossi- 
ble to resist the conclusion that at the present moment this country was 
more effectively defended than it was when we had simply to depend 
upon our sailing vessels.—Ridiculing the idea of fortifications, eulogizing 
our Volunteers as capable of doing what has been achieved by the raw 
levies of Garibaldi, Mr. Berkeley called upon the House to“ stand by the 
navy as we had done in times past.” 

Mr. Sipyey Hersert denied the statement of Mr. Berkeley, that France 
had got 600 rifled guns in her fleet ; they had a considerable number, but 
it happened to them as to us, that when tested they failed. The Arm- 
strong gun had been delivered at the rate of 12 per week, size 45, he 
could not tell the weight ; but they soon would have 80-pounders. The 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Lindsay) said that invasion was impossible— 
that it would be useless for less than 100,000 men to coime, if they came 
at all; and that if they succeeded in effecting a landing, not one of them 
would ever return to his own country. Now, he was not going to dis- 
cuss with the honourable gentleman what would be the number of men 
with which it would be possible to invade this country, because upon 
that his opinion would be worth no more than that of any other memher 
who was not an authority on military matters—he would only say that 
the views of the honourable gentleman were not those more than once 
expressed by a great master of the art of invasion, who had long contem- 
plated the possibility of an invasion of England. M. Thiers told them 
that the Emperor Napoleon said, in reference to this subject, “ If I made 
an attack upon England I should have to throw 60,000 men upon the 
English coast ; to conquer England, and subject the English people would 
be a chimerical idea ; but with sucha force I would make a descent upon 
her coasts, occasion her much mischief, destroy au enormous mass of 
property, and strike a panic through a country which depends upon its 
safety and security as the means of carrying on its industrial pursuits ; 
and for such an object it might be worth while to make the attempt.” 











What might be the ultimate fate of the 60,000 men who composed the in- 
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jand was 
Steam, in the opinion of naval officers, was an advantage to 
inv.der. In former times, co long as the wid blew from a particular 
, we knew we might sleep eafe in our beds, for the enemy’s fleet 
come out, while a blockading equadron could always be main- 
keep their ehips in port, bat now all that was changed. The 
ght be got up in the night, and the invading fleet be off our 
and perhape a landing effected, before the blockading squadron 
t they bad sailed. 
‘be Emperor of the French was at this moment, and had been for some 
time past, strengthening the fortifications of Cherbourg, L’Orient, Roche- 
fort, and Brest. Of that we had no right to complain; nor had any 
Power the right to complain of our erecting defences. A great French 
authority, whom he saw come years ago when he was here with Louis 
Philippe, eaid—‘* You have the finest fleet in the world, and a large 


nu 


amount of important property in your dockyards and arsenale, and yet 


you make no effort to protect it from attack.” 

Mr. Herbert reminded the House of the usefulness of the fortifications 
of Silistria and Kars, and of the attempts at invasion made in 1796 by 
General Hoche, and in 1798 by a French fleet, which was defeated by 
Admiral Warren ; aod the landiog at Bristol in 1797, when the French 
coast was blockaded, and we were flushed with the successes of St. Vin- 
cent and the Nile. One great means of maintaining peace, no doubt, 


was a prudent and pacific paley, We ought, in our foreign relations, to 


show an appreciation for the rights and feelings of other people. If all 
nations did that there would be no danger of war; but at the same time, 
knowing that we must comport ourselves pacifically to other nations, we 
must also deprive other nations of the temptation of attacking us. 

Mr. Bricur had no doubt tbat if the House voted the scheme, the cost 
would be twenty millions ; there was not a farthing io the tabular state- 
ment for the internal arsenal at Cannock Chase, which is included in the 
resolution. These works will be useless unless we have some 70,000 men 
to defend them. (Hear, from Sir De Lacy Evans.) 

Colonel Bingham says we shall require 72,000 trained and 108,000 
untrained men. Admiral Maitland and Captain Sullivan say that no 
effort can prevent iron-plated ships comiog over. Sir John Burgoyne 
says it is impossible to protect Portsmouth from the range of long guns 
without a fortification of thirty or forty miles in extent. Mr. Whit- 
worth told bim he would undertake to throw a 70lb. shell filled with 
molten iron six miles. The whole system of warfare is about to undergo 
@ change as great as that which took place on the invention of ganpowder ; 
chacg¢s which will make war ten times more destructive “or, what 
Heaven grant, may render war impossible,” Goveroment should there- 
fore be cautious. Mr. Bright then dwelt upon the letter of the Commis- 
sioners to Lord Overstone. 

“ Lord Overstone is said to be a man of prodigious wealth, and like a 
man who is very rich, and especially if he was never very robust, he bas 
become extremely timid. This is what they ask Lord Overstone—no 
doubt most Members have read it ; but still I think it cannot be read 
too often—which is what you cannot say of everything that is written. 
I thiok it is tlear that if Lord Overstone had not been a Lord, and bad 
not been a millionaire, they would never have asked his opiaion; and 
yet every man knows perfectly well that the fact of his being a Lord, 
and of his being a millionaire, does not make him any authority at all 
upon the great question of national defences. They ask bim to state 
‘your Lordsbip’s views as to the immediate effect upon the commercial 
and monetary affairs of this country tbat would follow upon the landing 
of an invading army’; then they become specific— Would such a state 
of things be compatible with the continuance of the ordinary operation 
of trade and commerce, or would the wide-spread alarm which would 
follow from such a state of things become so iutolerable that the people 
would force the Government to make peace at any cost of honour, or 
wealtb, or future greatness?’ What was the answer of Lord Overstone ? 
He says, with a simplicity that is positively charming,‘ Muney would 

be withdrawn from the savings’ banks, from country banks,’ and then 
the shop peeps out most clearly—‘and from parties holding money at 
call.” He says further, and here he shows some discretion, ‘it is useless 
to discuss what can be done after London has fallen into the hands of 
Snenemy.’ Iam thankful I am not a Lord nora millionaire to be asked 
such a question, and if I could bave been tempted to make such an ex- 
hibition of myself as Lord Overstone bas made of himself by that answer, 
Tam tbankfal not to be in a sufficiently distingushed position to be asked 
to give any opinion.” 

Pointing out the gradual but steady increase of warlike expenditure ; 
noticing the panic of of 1851, when 30,000 men were drawn round Lon- 
don by the Duke of Wellington during the Great Exhibition ; quoting 
the Army and Navy Gazette to show that Cherbourg was only a place for 
Gefensive and not aggressive purposes ; criticizing recent French policy, 
Mr. Bright finished a speech of great power and eloqaence— 

“ What is the result in every other country? If somebody bad told 
Louis XIV. that his extravagance would end in disaster to France, he 
would have answered as I shall be answered—'The country is rich 
enough. The glory of France is worth more than your sordid considera- 
tion of pounds, shillings, and pence. France must occupy a great posi- 
tion in Europe. There is no burden which France will not easily, by its 
elasticity, raise itself under and support.’ But what came of it? Why, 
in only a generation his family was exiled, the aristocracy of bis country 
was overthrown. Anotber branch of bis family has been exiled, and the 
kingdom which be did so much to ruin has been subjected to sixty 

ears of anarcby and recurring revolution, That is the story which his- 
ry tells us of other countries as well as of France, and if we pursue the 
same course here the history which will be written in the future of our 


time will be exactly like that which has been written of France and of 


other countries. You will bave an exiled Royal family, you will have 
@ period of recurring revolution ; and there is no path so straight, so 
downward, so slippery, and so easily travelled to all those misfortunes as 
the path which we are now followiog in year after year, adding to these 
enormous expenses, until the day will come when there will be some 
check throughout the country, and when men will open their eyes and 
ask who bas deceived them, defrauded them, pillaged them. Then you 
will have to pay the penalty which all men in the upper classes of so- 
ciety in every country have had to pay when they have not maintained 
the rights of the great body of the people in this particular, and when 
they have not discharged the duties which devolved upon them as the 


os class in the country. It is because I hate the policy, because 
condemn the expenditure, because I see it will lead to more expendi- 
ture, and to the wider prevalence of this evil policy, that I oppose with 
all my heart the resolution of the noble lord, and in doing so I feel the 
utmost conviction in my conscience, not more tu the people, of whom I 


am one, than to the monarcby ander which I live.” 


Mr. Newpeaate, Sir F. Gotpsaip, Mr. Corry, Lord R. Moytacu, Mr. 
Warts, Sir Cuartes Narier, and Mr. B. OsBorNE addresed the House. 
uently urged the defence 
ses foreigners and those 
who reside in our colonial posseasiqns as the careless, indifferent, and 
reckless we which we exist, as to onr eecarity from notorious external 

é talk of the safety of England, but they ask whether the 
safety of Eogland has a mere local significance? They say that the safety 
of England is the preservation of all that is valuable to the peace and 
progress of England. They know that the commerce of England covers 
every fea, and that the security of England means the security q the 

he 
should vanish out of existence, the whole of the 
continent of Europe would probably pass under some dark despotism. 
ow long would Belgium or Germany remain? How 
thing bata dream? No; the moral in- 
rresistible in exact proportion to her im- 


Mr. Horsmay praised the Commission, and elo 


of Eogland, He said :—Notbing so much al 


dangers. 


only moderating and tranquillizing P that exists in E . 
Snow that if Eeglend quillizing Power that exists in Europe 


If England fell, h 
long would Italian unity be an 
fluence of England abroad is 

pregoability at home. Our greatness does not consist merely in ou 
wealth, our commerce, our institutions, 
those tributary elements that constitute 
freedom is the principle 


ter. 


the friend of his species looks upon England as 


meng truth, her safety as their pride, 


and the peril of England as thei 
eepair. 


Sir F. Surra and Mr. Herserr addressed the Committee; Lord Pat- 
MERSTON replied; and, after an ineffectnal attempt of Sir M. Pero to 
For the resolution of Lord 


address the Committee, a division was taken. 
Palmerston, 208 ; against, 39. Majority, 297. 
ee 


THE CIVIL WAR IN LEBANON. 


Appeal to the British and American public on behalf of 75000 Christians. 
sufferers by the recent sanguinary war between the Druses and Christians of 


Of this vast number of sufferers, a 1 
dered of their personal property ; a very 


army he did not know. Who doubted that the true defence of 
in ber navy? It was not proposed to abandon that line of 


or our military renown, but in 
a gigantic moral force, of which 
and peace the holy mission. There is not a 
friend to freedom of thought who does not turn to England as its sup- 

There is not @ friend to peace who does not bless England for 
wer she wields and the example she sets. Every man who is 


the great depository of 


proportion have been plun- 
majority have, moreover, 


had their houses barnt (there having been upwards of 150 towns, vil- 
lages and hamlete destroyed by fire), and are, therefore, now houseless 
wanderers ; while upwards of 10,000 are now made widows and orphans, 
the mejority not in legitimate warfare, but by cold-blooded massacre at 
Rasheiya, Hasbeiya, Deir el Komr, and the neighbourhood of Sidon. 

Many thousands of theee wretched victims have fled to Beyruut, Da- 
mascus, Sidon, and other places, for refage, crowding every available 
shelter, and lying about in the open air, ergy | for the daily neces- 
saries of life upon the charity of the inbabitante. But it is obvious that 
however liberal this charity may be, it must soon be exhausted, while 
the destitution and suffering. instead of diminishing, must become vastly 
more intense on the approach of Winter, when better shelter, clothing 
and food will be essential to the preservation of their lives. 

In order to assist in providing the means of alleviating so dire a ca- 
lamity, a Committee, whose names are subjoined, have been formed from 
among the British and American residents of Beyrout and vicinity, to 
solicit aid from their benevolent fellow-countrymen in Great Britain and 
the United States. This Committee to be designated the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Relief Committee. 

Donations in aid of this Charity will be received in London by Mesers 
Coutis & Co., No. 59 Strand ; Messrs. Drummond & Co., No, 49 Charing 
Cross, and the Ottoman Bank, No. 26 Old Broad Street; and in the 
United States by James M. Gordon, Esq., Treasurer A. B. C. F. M., No. 
33 Pemberton Square, Boston, and the Agents of the A. B.C. F. M. in 
other cities and towns, who will transmit the money through their agents 
to the Beyrout Branch of the Ottoman Bank, which will act as Treasurer 
under the direction of the Committee. And whereas, long before the 
response to this appeal can reach these unfortunate victims of war, the 
suffering mast be extreme in many cases, notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts of the benevolent in this country to alleviate it, it is therefore 
earnestly requested that those who intend to aid in this work of charity 
and mercy, will lose no time in forwarding their contributions to the 
above-named bankers, or through such other channels as may be most 
conveuient, addressed to the Ottoman Bank, Beyrout, for the Anglo- 
American Relief Committee. 

Vice Presidents—J. A. Johnson, Esq, United States Consul in Syria 
and Palestine ; P. Broe, ay Controller Ottoman Bank, Beyrout. 

Treasurer—The Beyrout Branch of the Ottoman Bank. 

Honorary Secretary—M. L. Meason, Esq. 

Members of the Committee—Henry Heald, Esq., William Black, Eeq., 
P. C. Lascaridi. Esq., James Black. E-q ; Richard Hampton, E:q., William 
Riddell, Esq., R. H. Lang, E-q., C. Buchanan, Esq., Manager Ottoman 
Bank ; F. Smith, Erq., Dr. J. T. Barclay, of Jerusalem ; Dr. R. G. Bar- 
clay, United States Vice Consul, Beyrout; the Rev. C. V. A. Van Dyck, 
M.D., American Mission in Syria; the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D., Ame- 
rican Mission in Syria; the Rev. J. E. Ford, American Mission in Syria ; 
the Rev. D. Bliss, American Mission in Syria; the Rev. S. H. Calhoun, 
American Mission in Syria. With power to add to their number. Five 
members of the Committee to form a quorum. 


——a 


Editorial Loungings. 

At a distance from the scene of action—as I have taken several recent 

occasions to remark—there is a manifest inconvenience in touching upon 
sundry topics, concerning which the latest news is always the one thing 
acceptable, Nevertheless, I may be permitted, I hope, to call attention 
once more to a lamentable and too successful effort of our Whig govern- 
ment, at the instance of the Secretary of State for India, to over-ride an 
act of Parliament and substitute the sic volo, sic jubeo of the Cabinet. I 
allude to the bill—probably passed its third reading in the Lower House 
by this time—for suppressing the local European force in India. Par- 
liament gave the Indian Secretary a Council. Sir Charles Wood has the 
assurance to ignore its existence. Those who take interest in a question 
which bears upon our fatare’ rule ia the East will have read, I trust, 
come of the instructive debates that have taken place hereupon, and at 
the close of which the vote has invariably gone against the argumert. 
It may be asked, and not unnaturally, why—if the proposed measure be 
so suicidal and so vehemently deplored by almost every man of Oriental 
experience—it has not been made a party question ; why the Opposition 
have not been rallied against it. The answer is plain, though perhaps 
delicate. While legislation in the main takes its course now a days 
among us, uninflueaced to any great extent by the wishes or predilec- 
tions of the Court, there is still in high quarters an obvious reluctance 
to popularise, a3 it were, the administration of the army—a desire to 
hold, if possible, aloof from vulgar iatermeddling. Now, whilst I laugh 
to scorn the twaddle of Mr. Joho Bright and his school, in respect to our 
liberties beiag still threatened by the sword, whenever an augmentation 
is asked, I must own that the management of our military affairs—alto- 
gether apart from the fighting, which is splendidly done—does not re- 
fiect credit on the nation ; nay, sometimes, as in the Crimean campaign, it 
compels us to goash our teeth with irritation. For this reason I wince 
when I fiad more patronage and more power transferred to London 
head-quarters, The chiefs, however, of the Opposition, the ri- 
vals of the Whig oligarchy, like them, desire to conciliate the 
Court on this its favourite ground, besides having a manifest interest 
in keepiog up the aristocratic system of promotions and purchases that 
prevail. In short, to quarrel with the present occupants of the Treasury 
Bench, or even to turn them out on such a measure as this, would be 
viewed by many of their influential supporters as a loss rather than a 
gaio, And so, we burry on to future evils, if not to destruction quoad 
hoc ; for I predict with the utmost confidence that there will be another 
so called mutioy in this very local force, if this measure be carried, and 
ever acted on. The men have enlisted for service in India, and Act of 
Parliament cannot put them on the roster for avy other part of the 
Queen’s dominions. I hope the qustion will not be raised; a second 
biander would be serious. In conclusion, I pray the reader to bestow a 
moment’s thought on the effrontery of the Times newepaper herein, which 
is neatly showo up in a brief letter addressed to the Daily News, and for- 
warded herewith to the Albion. I may add, too, that my former protest 
is to a certain extent vindicated. At the early period of discussions on 
the Bill, Sir Charles Wood commanded majorities of five to one. The 
last division was 88 to 50. 
It is very bard that nobody will put faith in my well-beloved friend 
Louis Napoleon ; for, although he declares in his funny letter to his 
* dear Persigoy” that he is eure Lord Palmerston will credit his asser- 
tions, Lord Palmerston does not seem disposed to do any such thing. 
At least his Lordship plamply told the House of Commons, in reference 
to the projected fortifications, that our danger was from this Limperor 
himself, who has been prating of his good intentions towards us any time 
these eight years past! Verily he is reaping his reward ; and verily I 
bave not been far wrong, during that same period, in declaring from 
time to time that Europe at large would learn to look upon him as a 
public nuisance. The day has come. If the Charivari dared, it might 
dub bim le grand homme incompris. Eighteen months ago, Earope trem- 
bled at his spoken word. To-day, if | mistake not, the tremblers of that 
date are for the most part laughing. Indeed the tamble-down is 
singular, and must appear humiliating ia the eyes of Frenchmen. 
The semi official writers pompously announce that every European ques- 
tion must be a French question, and that when France is satisfied Europe 
is tranquil. These are their very words. How strange therefore sounds 
the Dictator’s personal plea for a good understanding, coupled, as it is, 
with an expressed readiness to go hand in glove with England, any where 
and anyhow! If he were indiscreet in going off at half.cock upon the 
Syrian question, will not his subjects bold it undiguified thus to whine 
over the world’s distrust? But that concerns them alone. It is suffi- 
cient for us that the insolence of Imperial threats and the insidiousness 
of Imperial patronage stand alike contemned and rebuked. I cannot 
however imagine that this epistle will create any sensation, or—accord- 
ing to the phrase—inaugurate any era whatever. All I fear is that the 
ridicule with which it will be received may sting French vanity to the 
quick, and so defeat its proposed object, unless indeed the letter of thanks 
just addressed by the Emperor’s command to the Editor of the Tipperary 
Examiner should stimulate other writers to follow tbat journalist in de- 
fending and eulogising his Majesty. In that case, we may hear no more 
ofit. But what careful supervision of the foreign press must be part of 
the French Home Office system! A Tipperary Editor now enjoys the 
same honour that befel one of my brethren in New York. It is well for 
me perhaps that the governmeat of France cannot “warn,” as well as 
hovour, the foreign peaman. 

How ignorant we are sometimes of our destiny—or destination, which 
latter would be the more appropriate word! When I last wrote, I was 
full of good Alpine intentions, and bere I am in the heart of the Scottich 

Higblands. The fact is that being summoned to London on a little mat- 
ter of busiaess, that was not quite ready for me on arrival there, I found 
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myself with a few days on my hands. Then I bethought me of the land 
of my forefathers, hitherto, I am ashamed to say it, uovisited, and now 
all too hastily trodden. Certainly I could not better have apportioned 
the commencement of my last month of eden i though I must own 
that a difficulty stared me in the face, so soon as 1 determined on coming 
Northwards, Thisit wee. Without pretending to be well up io history, 
or romance, or song, I found scarcely a name in an ordinary map of 
Scotland that was not in eome shape familiar, and that did not seem to 
beckon me through the medium of Fancy or of Lore. Here it was Bruce, 
or Wallace, or Mary, or Charles Edward ; there it was Burns and Scott, 
Rob Roysand Highland lassies. I beg pardon even for hinting the names, 
I would not for the worid try to carry my poor reader through the well- 
beaten tracks, or at least to describe or sentimentalize en passant, as the 
manoper of tourists is apt to be. Let my record be brief, if there be one, 
The time-table settled my little plans for me. 

Leaving Clifton then, last Monday morning—and a charming place it 
is—I struck across some of the midland counties, and slept that night at 
Bowness, on Lake Windermere. On Tuesday, having rowed myself up 
the Lake to Ambleside, and walked thence to Rydal Mount and Gras- 
mere, I left by the afternoon express train for Glasgow, vid Carlisle, 
reaching it in time for supper and bed—all which I mention only as an- 
other instance of the wondrous modern facilities for travel. All wag 
one universal green. Where and how the crops are to ripen puzzles me, 

“ May Glasgow flourish,” as their local motto saith, without affecta- 
tion of doubt on the point. And I say so, too; and J say further that 
the tourist makes a great mistake who sets that city down asa great 
commercial emporium, and consequently as interesting alone to “ mer- 
chants, dealers, and chapmen.” There are few architectural exhibitions 
in Earope more curious and striking, and in some respects more beauti- 
ful, than the interior and especially the crypts of Glasgow Cathedral. 
Were this edifice where John o’Groat’s house is, there would be thousands 
of anoual pilgrimages made thither, although the vastly prolonged hori 
zontal lines of the roof, and the apparent subdivision into stories (ne- 
cessitating still more of tbe horizontal), render the exterior a very poor 
specimen of the Gothic style. Of this, I need hardly remind the reader 
of taste that vertical lines are the beginning, middle, and end. Tue new 
painted-glass windows, from Munich—a mere commencement as yet— 
are of the highest order in this branch of Art. For the rest, never 
did landscape gardener show more skill in bis branch, than Sir Joseph 
Paxton in laying-out the Park of Glasgow, around which are clustered 
rows of the charmingest of urban abodes. Then there are chimneys the 
tallest in the world, smoke the thickest, squalid poor in legions, sigas of 
wealth and enterprise everywhere but in the High Street. Altogether, 
taking in its public buildings and statues, Glasgow merits closer inspeo- 
tion than it generally receives, even if its unceasing smoke be rendered 
more unavoidable and permeating, through the medium of a regular 
Scotch mist. 

I spare the reader my sensation at Dumbarton, on Loch-Lomond, on 
Loch Katrine. It may amuse him more to know that a practical belief in 
Scott as the photographer of actual men and women and costumes and cus- 
toms, as well as of localities, seems to hold possession of every mind. In 
the crypt of Giasgow Cathedral, the verger said to me in a very confi- 
dential manner: “ That’s the pillar behind which Rob Roy hid himself.” 
The captain of the Loch Katrine steamer quietly remarked: ‘‘ That’s 
where James’s gallant grey gave in.” 

Trossachs Hotel, August 2, 1860. 


“STOPPAGE RAGS IN WATER PIPES.” 
To the Editor of the “ Daily News.” 

Sir,—The Times, in a leader of to-day’s date, is pleased, in the pleni- 
tude of its Insolence, to designate aa “ stoppage rags in water-pipes” the 
following members of parliament, who, acting upon the information they 
porsess and the dictates of their consciences, have deemed it right to 
obstruct the mischievous attempt to suppress a local European army in 
India, and the consequent doubling of the patronage of the Horse Guards 
—namely, Mr. Thos. Baring, Mr. H. Seymour (ex Secretary of the Board 
of Control), Sir James Elpbinstone, Bart., Sir E. Colebrooke, Bart., Sir 
James Fergusson, Bart., Colonel Sykes, Mr. A. Mills, Mr. Monckton 





Milnes, Mr. Rich, Mr. Roebuck, General Sir De Lacy Evans, the Right 
Hon. Mr. Horsman, and many other members sitting upon both sides of 
the house. Of course all those who are opposed to the suppression of 
the local army come into the same category of stoppage rags :—Lord 
Canning, Sir Bartle Frere, Sir James Outram, Sir George Poilock, Sir 
Jobn Lawrence, and the other fourteea members of the Council of India; 
in short, with rare exceptions, every person military or civil, who has had 
any moderate experience in Indian mattere. The truth is, that public 
attention not having been called to a measure which Lord Jobn Russell 
truly designates as most important and difficult, not one in twenty of the 
members of the House of Commons have read the papers in their hands; 
and the Zimes, as a partisan, is afraid that the further discussion of the 
subject in the House of Commons will so enlighten members that their 
convictions and common sense will compel them to throw out Sir Charles 
Wood’s mischievous bill.—I am, &c., A Rag. 
London, July 28. 
— 

Tue AMERICAN PRESS IN THE PRovincEs.—The representatives of the 
American Press have been excellently and hospitably treated through- 
out their trave's in the Provinces, after the Prince. At Halifax the 
members of the Government invited us to their houses At St. Jobn the 
citizens offered us a récherché d nner, subscribed $1,000 to carry out the 
arrapgem<n's well, and brough: duwn a torchligbt procession to give the 
affair eclat. At Frede:icton we were the recipients cf the hc spitaliry of the 
best families. And we were sent free by all the conveyances on the routes 
by which his Royal Highness travelled. Such treatment deserves and 
d-mands a public tribute of thanks.—Cor. N. Y. Times. 








PRINCE OF WALES’ PHOTOGRAPH MEDAL, 


COMMEMORATIVE OF THE 
VISIT OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS TO AMERICA, 








On one side: 
Portrait of the Piince of Wales. 


Reverse : 
Portraits of H. M. The Queen and Prince Consort. 
Executed in Melaneotype, from original London Photographs. 


Prices—No. 1, 50 cts.; No. 2, 35 cts. ; No. 3, 30 cts.; No. 4, 25cts. Agents and Jobbers 
supplied at manufacturers’ price. Samples sent by mail rn recipt of price. 


ABBOTT BROTHERS, General Agents, 
No. 742 Broadway, New York. 
ART INSTITUTION EXHIBITION OF 


: OAUDWAY, Vorner of Fourth Strect. Upen from 10 A.M, 
. Admission 25 Cents. 











*,* We have received $25 from Thos. Dixon, Esq., the contribution of E. 
Molyneux, Esq., H. B. M. Consul, Savannah, to the fuad for the benefit of the 
daughter of Joan Hart, the American sailor who lost his life at the Peiho. 








BrrruH—On the 3rd August, at St. George’s, Bermuda, the wife of Captain 
Hawrayne, H. B. M. 39th Regiment, of a son. 
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The Prince of Wales. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales bas left Prince Edward Island, 
and at the last accounts, on Tuesday, had reached Gaspé where he 
was received by the Governor-General of Canada, Sir Edmund Head, 
and the Canadian Cabiaet. The Prince is everywhere met with the 
greatest enthusiasm by the people of the Provinces, and must certainly 
be gratified by the unmistakable evidences of their loyalty. The public 
ceremonies which mark his progress are everywhere characterised by 
the most generous expenditure, and his visit is destined to be remem- 
bered as the signal event of their lives by thousands of people. 

In this city, we are happy to announce, the preparations for his recep- 
tion are euch as will probably make it worthy of the destined head of a 
great nation, and of the principal commercial city of the West, The 
good taste of the gentlemen of New York has prompted them 
to take the matter into their own hands, and not leave it to 
the merciless devices of Aldermen and Council. Much as we 


should like to welcome Lord Renfrew to this city, we should 
rather that be would not come at all, than that he should be the 
recipient of municipal hospitality, and his name be kept in memory 
for some subsequent months, in the way in which the visit of the Japa- 
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nese Embassy is now recalled. We rejoice, therefore, that this danger is 
cobably averted. A meeting of citizens was held in relation to the sub- 
on Tuesday, and various propositions made, resulting, however, in 
the determination to give a grand dinner, and the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of gentlemen to take charge of the whole matter. This Committee 
is large, and embraces some of the leading men among the merchants, 
‘Jawyers, editors, and physicians of this city. Out of it a Sub-Committee 
has been appointed to proceed to Canada to meet the Prince, consisting 
of the following gentlemen: Messrs. William B. Astor, John A. King, 
William M. Havemeyer, Hamilton Fish, Robert B. Minturn, Wilson G. 
Hant, and Robert Kennedy. 

It will be remembered that the invitation extended to his Royal High- 
pess by Mayor Wood, on the part of the City, was sometime since accepted. 
He comes, therefore, as the guest of the City. There is, we are assured, 
the most entire unanimity of feeliog and opinion upon the subject of the 
reception between the Mayor and the Committee of Citizens. Its official 
character will be represented by the Mayor alone, while he will cordially 
oo-operate with the Committee on whatever else may be done. 





“The Empire is Peace!” 

Should the proposition of Lord Palmerston to increase the fortifica- 
tions upon the coast of England, and to put the country in a state of 
effective defence, have no other issue than the recent letter of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, that in itself is a good result. It is a good result that a 
monarch so powerful should avow in sach emphatic terms his desire for 
peace, if his words be sincere ; and if they are not, then is it well that 
he should put upon record in so signal a manner a promise only meant 
to be broken. Let us hope, however, that the former, and not the latter, 
is true, and that he will have the good sense to see that his best interest 
lies in adhering to the doctrtne which he propounds with so much seem- 
ing frankness. The nephew has learned many things from his uncle, 
but the best lesson of his example is lost upon him if he does not know 
that the great passion of the first Napoleon,—hostility to England,—was 
his ruin, as it must be that of the third of the dynasty, if he indulges 
in it. 

It is sometimes easy to forgive an injury, it is not always wise to for- 
getone. “The logic of facts” is stronger than human promises, and 
whatever extenuation may be offered on the plea of circumstances, it 
can not be forgotten that Louis Napoleon seized the property of the 
Royal family, who found a safe refuge only in Eogland, and whose head 
had spared his life; it cannot be forgotten that when he mounted the 
throne of France, an oath for the support of a Republic was fresh upon his 
lips ; nor can it be forgotten that, while always professing peace he has 
been already, during his short career, engaged in two wars, both unpa- 
ralleled in modern times in waste of human life and expenditure of trea- 
sure. Nor is it wise to forget the force of circumstances. His desire to 
remain on terms of friendship with England may be very sincere now. 
But the exigencies of some future complication of European politics may 
render it impossible, or may seem to him to render it impossible to pre- 
serve these amicable relations. England is the great bulwark of the 
Liberty, and the Peace of Europe. It is among the possible events of 
the fature, that Louis Napoleon may be constrained by his own ambi- 
tion, or by the preseure of outward circumstances, into the attitude of 
the assailant of both. 

We have no sympathy with the feeling which derides the sensibility 
of Eogland on the subject of a possible French invasion as a Panic. 
Caution is one thing, and alarm is quite another. We do not believe that 
the Emperor will ever land, with an army, upon tke shores of Great 
Britain or Ireland, not, however, because our faith is unbounded in him, 
but because it is unwavering in the pluck and the prudence of the people 
of those islands. It is not without the range of possibilities that he may, 
at some future time, moved by circumstances now unforeseen, contem- 
plate such a descent. It is hardly within the range of possibilities that 
the British people should so far forget their wisdom and forethought as 
to make it either prudent or safe for him to put such a design into execu- 
tion. Forewarned is forearmed, and a few pounds of prevention are 
worth a great many pounders of cure. 

Lord Palmerston’s proposition is an appeal to the good sense of the 
kingdom, and sooner or later, we have no doubt, will be put in practise. 
With a sufficient channel fleet to prevent an invasion, or to cut off a re- 
treat ; with dockyards and arsenals so defended that ships may always 
be sure of a refuge and a refit, the Islands are always impregnable. The 
sense of security is as conducive to the souud health of the body politic 
as of the individual body, and is worth paying around price for. Itis worth 
paying a round price for, also, to pat the country in such a condition of 
defence as will keep the Emperor of the French, whatever exigencies 
may arrive, to his good intentions. 





European News. 

Oar latest dates from England are to the 7th inst., by the Persia, but 
the news though interesting, as the progress of events, is except from 
Italy, of no very great import. England is still occupied by the ques- 
tion of defences, and is not at all turned aside by the letter of the French 
Emperor to his minister in London. We give elsewhere, a sketch of a 
debate in the House of Commons, on this topic, which will be read with 
interest. The ministry had closed the session with some eclat, by carry- 
ing the resolution on the Paper Daty through the House, by 33 majority. 
Such a result, however, was anticipated, and has not attracted much at- 
tention. Powder, and not paper, now occupies the British mind. 

Intervention in the affairs of Syria has been determined upon by the 
European powers, to last for six months. The number of troops to be 
sent out is 12,000, 6,000 of which is to be furnished by France. In the 
House of Commons, in a brief debate upon this subject, Mr. Bright depre- 
cated any interference whatever with Turkey, to which Lord Palmerston 
replied that Turkey had been improving of late, a that if wisely ad- 
vised he did not believe her dissolution so near as had been predicted. 

In the South Garibaldi is still triumphant. After a brilliant battle, 
in which the heroic chief exposed himself to the hottest of the fire, and 
was always in the thickest of the fight, the citadel of Melazzo was taken 
to him by his troops, and the gates of Messina were the next day thrown 
open to him, and he was received with great enthuciasm. The result of this 
success is a Convention entered into by Col. Medeci and Gen. Clary, whereby 
the latter is to evacuate Sicily, leaving a garrison in the citadel of Messina, 
which is not to fire upon the town, unless Garibaldi shall attack the cit- 
adel. The straits of Messina are to be free, and the Garibaldian colours 
take equal rank with the Neapolitan flag. A revolutionary movement 
has taken place in Calabria, where 1500 of Garibaldi’s volunteers had 
landed, and the chief himself is about to advance on Naples. His arrival 
there is waited for with impatience, and it is said that even the Romans 
long to give him a welcome in Rome itself. Thus his success as far as 
he has ventured seems certain, and it is impossible to predict where the 
revolution will stop. 





Lady Franklin. 

Hardly any woman of private station in the world is so well known as 
Lady Franklin, the widow of Sir John Franklin, unless we except her 
niece Mi:s Florence Nightiogale ; and surely if heroic devotion to a noble 
object is a title to fame, no living woman so well deserves to be knowo 
and reverenced. For character, at least, belengs to the world, and how- 


ever much the individual may shrink from publicity, the example of a 
noble life, though illustrated by a single purpose, can not, and should 
not be hidden away from the sight of men. No doubt Lady Franklin, 
who arrived in this city on Saturday last from Eogland, would rather 
that her coming should not be chronicled, but her name is so connected 
with the peculiar heroism of this century, that a natural wish on her part 
is necessarily disregarded. 

The story of Sir John Franklin will be looked upon, when two or three 
generations have passed away, as the romance of the 19th Century. His 
life from his earliest youth to the time when he perished with 
his unconscious eyes turned toward the North-West passage which 
he had sought so long, was full of events. And the last act of that iife 
became the centre of much heroic and self-denying action. When time 
enough had elapsed for his return from that last voyage, and he did not 
come, his wife, as if in emulation of the spirit by which he had always 
been governed, devoted energies which are rare in woman either to res- 
cue him and his brave followers from the perils with which, if alive, she 
knew they must be surrounded, or to ascertain their fate. We need not 
recount the various expeditions set on foot through her untiring exer- 
tions. She succeeded in arousing governments and individuals to share 
her enthusiasm, and used with a lavish hand her own private fortune, 
as well as all the energy of her character, for the work to which she had 
devoted her life. How unsuccessful all these efforts were we know. 
Expedition after expedition went to and returned from the frozen seas of 
the North, and.brought no tidings of*the lost mariners, Everybody but 
she gave up the task as hopeless. A dozen years of fruitless exertion 
had passed, when she appealed once more for aid to her own government ; 
but this time without success. She had still, however, the remnant 
of a fortune left, and she determined to devote it to one more effort. In 
Captain McClintock she found one who shared her own hope and her own 
courage. Experienced already as an Arctic voyager, availing himeelf of 
his own knowledge and the knowledge of others, he followed in the wake 
of Sir John’s ships with almost the unerring certainty of a trail. Step 
by step he traced his footsteps, and learned at length tidings of the mis- 
sing vessels. Working his weary and cheerless way on toward the Mag- 
netic Pole, he came at last upon what he sought. In that dreary waste 
of almost perpetual night and everlasting ice, he came upon two solitary 
cairns, and found the last written record which the wretched men had 
left behind them. From these he learned that Sir John Franklin had 
died on board his ice-bound ship in June 1847, but happily before the 
great suffering which his followers were doomed to endure had over- 
taken them. In April following, they abandoned their ship as hope- 
lessly immovable now as the sea of ice with which she was 
surrounded. Death from starvation, doubtless, had ere this 
stood face to face with them, and the natives said that 
“they dropped by the way,” as they dragged their gaunt bodies 
aud weary limbs towards the Great Fish River. Following in that direc- 
tion, Capt. McClintock found many precious relics which the hapless 
men had scattered as they went along, and came, at length, upon a boat 
which they had vainly endeavoured todrag over the ice. In it were two 
bleached ekeletons, sitting as they had been left, fourteen years before, 
by their companions, their useless guns still charged and cocked beside 
them. With some of these mementos of the fate of the expedition, Capt. 
McClintock returned to England, and laid before the widow of its com- 
mander the evidence that he and all his men had perished. 

Among the voyages of this melancholy search were two from 
this country, undertaken chiefly at the charges of a well-known 
merchant of this city, Mr. Henry Grinnell. To thank him for his gener- 
ous devotion to her cause, and the cause of humanity, is in part the 
errand of Lady Franklin to this country. She is now his guest, and, 
after a brief rest from the fatigues of her voyage, she will commence an 
extended tour upon this continent. It is her intention, we understand, 
to pass the ensuing winter in San Francisco. 





The ‘Great Eastern.” 


The Great Ship has departed. On Thursday afternoon her huge bulk 
moved down the harbour, not quite alone and unnoticed, but almost so, 
in comparison with that ovation which welcomed her to this country. It 
was curious to observe the contrast. Perhaps no more brilliant marine 
spectacle was ever witnessed than when this ship entered the Bay of New 
York, The people of the rural districts of Long Island and Staten Island 
had thronged the shores to waich and cheer the Leviathan as she passed ; 
the extreme point of the City, the wharves, and the shipping along the 
East river were black for hours with a denze mass of human beings, 
clustering like swarms of bees on every point of vantage commanding a 
view of the harbour ; and the Bay itself was alive with every conceiv” 
able craft that float in these waters. Then, on an afternoon, 
electric with that cool, elastic atmosphere which belongs to 
some rare summer days in this climate, right through the centre of 
this full, round circle of the Bay, its waters reflecting the deep blue of 
the unclouded and perfectly transparent sky, and closed in by its eirclet 
of ve:dure, moved the gigantic and stately chip, hundreds and hundreds 
of vessels of every size dancing a welcome around her, and thousands 
upon thousands of eager eyes watching her approach and bidd’ng her 
welcome with eager throats. On just such another day, on Thurrday, 
she retraced ker path, and passed out with as little notice as any ordinary 
steamer. Why? 

Doubtless the many-headed public is also light-headed, easily moved 
by a new sensation, prone to forget as easily an old one. But this 
hardly auswers the question. The Great astern is still a sight worth eee- 
ing, and had a legitimate interest been kept alive in her, her departure 
would have been looked upon with regret, and have been still regarded 
asa public event. But the truth is, she has been most shockingly mis- 
managed. Sent here as a show ship, the showmen who accompanied her 
were either above their business or did not understand it. They had un- 
dertaken to do a thing of which they were ashamed, or for which they 
wanted the capacity. The result was that in the first place, they dis- 
gusted the public, who hate snobbishness or clumsiness whenever they 
detect it; they made the ship unpopular; and the voyage, instead of 
being a success, is, as we are informed on good authority, a posi- 
tive heavy loss to the Company. She made one trip to Cape 
May, which was so managed or mismanaged, that when she 
made a second to Annapolis, nobody went. At the outset they charged 
a dollar for admission, and lost thereby the first sharp edge of the pub- 
lic eagerness, and the one or two hundred thousand people who would 
gladly have visited her at ten or twenty cents, have never been invited 
on board at all. Under a wiser management, she might in this way have 
taken in $20,000 to $30,000 more than she has done, and certainly could 
have added to that sum when the people were tired of looking at her, 
$100,000 more by short daily excursions here, and a visit of two or 
three weeks to Boston. Nor were these the only mistakes. Her 
managers permitted themselves to be entertained and pre-occu- 
pied with a preposterous scheme of taking a cargo of Cotton, from 
a southern Atlantic port—the Cotton to be brought by rail a thou- 
sand miles across the country ; while they turned a deaf ear to a propo- 
sition, deserving at least consideration, to take cattle from Portland, 
the terminus of the Grand Trank Railroad, by which they could easily 





be delivered, and whence the ehip could have as easily taken them to 





England where beef-cattle are comparatively scarce and bff. It is by 
such blunders that she has lost the rich profit which she might have 
reaped by her visit to this country. It is another illustration of the ne- 
cessity of putting the right men in the right place, 


The Sufferers in Syria. 

We publish in another column an appeal to the Christian public of 
Great Britain and America, on behalf of the 75,000 Christians of Syria, 
who are suffering from the recent cruel persecution of which they are the 
victims. When women and children ask for compassion and aid, it is 
neither manly nor charitable to stop to inquire how much blame may be 
imputed to their husbands and fathers for the unfortunate circumstances 
in which they may be placed. Christian charity requires first pity and 
relief; expostulation, reason, or coercion may be proper afterwards when 
absolate want and suffering are relieved. That the Christians of Syria are 
blameless for the late war with the Druses, or that the Druses have acted 
without provocation, we do not believe. But we believe, none the less, that 
the wretched people who may be wandering houseless and homeless, who 
want food to nourish and clothes to cover them, are in need of succour, 
and should receive it without stint, aad without delay. 

Nor do we believe their appeal will be ic vain, and in common with 
the press at large we give it the benefit of our circulation. It is hardly 
necessary to remind those who dre disposed to do anything, that it ig 
well to do quickly whatever they intend todo. The rigours of a colder 
season will already be upon these unfortunate people before any essential 
aid can reach them, and many whom the fate of war has spared may 
perish from natural causes unless relief be speedy. 


A public meeting in relation to this subject has already been held in 
this city. 
—— men 


Orvanta, 


Certain of the English scientific journals are now putting themselves to a 
great deal of pain to decide upon the exact locality ofthe Great American De- 
sert. A devoted but rather unhappy Abbé. Domenech by name, who wandered 
for seven years between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, bestows the 
captivating name upon the whole of that vast area towards which, as Bishop 
Berkeley informs the world, tke Star of —— is taking its way. 

Other people select their regions for this baptism of barrenness, each man, of 
course taking the particular tract of country in which he has himself suffered 
the severest personal inconvenience. A bad dinner eaten by a dyspeptic Briton 
has sufficed to blacken for years the reputation of not a few continental towns 
and villages, and to fix upon them the red plague cross of the formidable Murray. 
Inlike manner, I dare say, a tough rib of buffalo beef or an extraordinary «affluence 
of mosquitoes has not seldom consigned to popular perdition, fertile acres which 
the plough of civilization might else have developed into new States blossom- 
ing with men who know their rights, and with saw-mills. 

The Abbé Domenech at least isa case in point. In the course of his seven 
years’ wandering, he was frequently brought to the brink of death by starvation 
or by thirst, and every spot in which such an experience overtook him has been 
marked down in his most interesting diary as a component part of the Cis-at- 
lantic Sahare. This is perfectly natural, of course, but when we remember the 
recent legends of the Great Eustern, we may hesitate to see absolute truth at 
the bottom of every well in which the good abbé failed to find any water. 

I don’t believe that the Great American Desert lies between the Mississippi 
and the Rocky Mountains, nor that the Star of Empire is going that way. 
The great American Desert lies in Broadway, extending from the Winter Gar- 
den to Wallack’s theatre, and the Star of Empire has just arrived out in the 
Persia “ from New York for Liverpvol.” 

lf any body doubts either of these assertions let him consider the facts. Or 
rather et him not consider the facts, for as a rule the more facts you give a 
man the less he is able to digest them. They ferment in him and either stupefy 
him with their fumes or drive him qnite wild. Let not my skeptical reader 
then disturb himself about facts, but let him listen to me as I in order consider 
them. 

Imprimis then of the Great American Desert. 

At the Winter Garden the only green thing visible (out of the parquette and 
boxes, which fairly bloom with rural loveliness,) is the latest shoot of Professor 
Anderson’s fertile imagination. We ask for Shakespeare, or Bulwer, or Sheri- 
dan, or Dumas fils, or even for the “‘ Colleen Bawn,” and we get —what ? 

To-nigat indeed, the last ley-eloquence and eye-wit of Gabriel Ravel ; not 
dramatic exactly, but still so familiar to the stage that in the warm weather I 
will admit it to be truly histrionic ra'her than risk a discussion. But after to- 
night—what? Why the Psychomantheum of Professor Anderson, Wizard of 
the North! Can man or beast, or critic, sustain exhausted nature at a Psycho- 
mantheum ? 

Suppose you are asked to dinner by a friend in the season of canvass-backs, 
and he should set before you a dish of stewed ornithorynchas? How should you 
like that? Then over the way, at Miss Laura Keene’s what do we find. Mr. Jeffer- 
son for the thirty-four thousandth time, talking slang to ex—aspirated Cockney 
flurkies of a perfectly impossible type, and popping his head into a shower- 
bath with a perfect ignorance of consequences, and stealing a bottle of hair-oil 

to extract the command of a shbip-of-war from the British Admiralty, 
vid the red whiskers of a broken-kneed peer. If any man born of 
woman can see the “ American Cousin” in his present condition 
without instantiy recognizing one of the features of the great Ameri- 
can Desert as described by Domenech, namely, a new race of men, whose 
physical type bewilders all ethnological classification,” I can only say that I 
should be sorry to insure that man against fire. All that was extravagant 
nonsense in the comedy has degenerated now into simply idictic drivel : all that 
was caricature has b.come pure lunacy. -Mr. Sothern’s Lord Dundreary has 
ceased to resemble anything in human form out of the Crétin Hospital of Gug- 
genbuhl, on the Swiss Abendberg. The other characters, always absurd, have 
now subsided into the likeness of the humorous drawings, which diversify the 
comic journals pressed on you by newsboys in the New England railway trains. 

At Niblo’s—at the Florence’*-— But why dol pursue the hideous theme. In 
the name of a starving and choking population come to as, Cushman, Forrest, 
Lester, Hoey, whatever you bring, whatever you do, come to us, and save us- 
out of this dry and dusty tribulation ! 

For the Star of Empire and his ways one word shall suffice. Some Liverpool 
paper announces the arrival in England, by the Persia, of Mr. Dion Bourcicault, 
** the eminent actor, who has spent seven years in the United States, where he 
has initiated an important reform of the American stage !” HAMILTON. 





Hatts and Haucies, 


In the list of pass2ngers by the Great Haslern we see the name of Mr. 
Thomas Dixon, a well-known and highly esteemed countryman of ours, 
Mr. Dixon, we regret to say, has been in delicate health for some time. 
—On the 7th, a public dinner was given at St. Jobn, N.B., to the repre- 
sentatives of the British and American Press then in that city ——-—— 
It is stated in the Washington correspoudence of a reliable city print 
that General Harney has arrived at the capital, It is added that it is 
probable he will be court martialled———Mr. Ingram, M.P., and pro- 
prietor of the Zilustrated London News, is expected to arrive at Quebec next 
week. A sagacious dog at Berwick lately came to the station-master, 
and played such antics toand fro, as induced ihe master to follow along the 
railway bridge; a poor man was found lying run over by a train, one 
leg so frightiully crushed as to require amputation to save life. Had it 
not been for the dog, another train epeedily due would bave passed over 
the man’s body, and cut him to pieces——-—— Messrs. Didier and Co,, 
Paris, are preparing an “ Histoire de la Maison de Savoie,” by the Prin- 
cess Belgiojoco.————A distinguished Ge1man author, Teodor Oelkers, 
who was condemned to ten years’ imprisonment in consequence of the 
political events of 1848, has just brought out the history of bis prison 
life in two volumes,——_——The history of William Tell has found ano- 
ther critic in Dr. B. Hibder, Berne, who has brought out “ Researches in 
Swiss History about William Tell.” The book concludes for the exis- 
tence of the Swiss hero.— The accounts from all the Irish counties 
rpeak favourably of the state of the country; and particularly do the 
assize calendars confirm this cheering view. The only exception to this 
collective testimony is the state of the North, where religious party 
spirit runs co high. The harvest will be late, but there is reason to hope 
it will be equal to the average-——Amongst the grants for the Civil 
Service estimates for public works appears the sum of £4,000 for decora- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament, paid for the year to Messrs. Maclise, 
Ward, and Cope. —Messers. Longman & Co. are preparing “ Collier, 
Coleridge, and Shakespeare: a review,” by Dr. Ingleby. —Doctor 
Sace calls the attention of the French Government to the destruction by 
insects of the products of Aleatia. He confirms the opinion of Michelet 
that without these “jolis musiciens” of the earth, man would be unable 
to live for the myriads of insects and larvee which would be developed. 
The shooting of insectivorous birds should be prohibited. 
Signor Visconti, assisted by his son, is restoring to the light of day the 
ancient gate of Rome, the famous Ostia, and bas already uncovered the 
dockyards ; the marts, where still are to be seen the earthen pots, with 
weights; a theatre, a beautiful temple, bathe, a gymoasium, a square, a 
gate of the city ; and, above all, a most interesting “ mitreo,” one of the 
most perfect which Italy, or perbaps the world, porserses. mm 
The Dundee Advertiser rays there is a rumour that £15,000 bas been put 





























down by a merchant of that neighbourhood, toward the purchase of a peo- 
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this year by a strange 
from the top branches to the roots with 
a coating some inches thick. In some localities 
thorities have published a notice forbidding children to 
These insects, at the approach of a human being, cover 
nd body. Their-sting has in many instances produced 
The founder of the Agapemone will be compelled to sur- 
er a portion of his gains) Judgment has been given in the case of 
Nottidge v. Prince,” declaring that the transfer of stock belonging to 
isa Jane Nottidge into the name of the defendant, was ob- 
while Miss Nottidge was labouring under a delusion, and it 
must therefore be set aside, defendant paying costs of suit.—— 
During the absence of the family at church lately, the residence of Mrs. 
Lilley, her Majesty’s nurse, situated in the South of London, was entered, 
and the whole of the valuable presents made to Mrs. Lilley by the Queen, 
the Duchess of Kent, the royal children, and other persons of distinction, 
were carried off. The thieves have not been apprehended.————l is 
stated that the Count de Paris and the Duke de Chartres, who were tra- 
yvelliog in Syria, at the moment of the recent outbreak, only saved their 
om by travelling rapidly through the mountains of Beyrout.———— 
re is to be “ A grand firemen’s muster” at Montreal, on the 24th, 
and on the 28th a trial of all the assembled engines, when silver trumpets 
to the value of $1000, will be given as prizes to successful competitors 
therefor—tThe Gardener's Chronicle reports that on the night of the 
25th ult., the thermometer of the Horticultural Society at Chiswick sank 
to 34 degrees Fahrenheit, a radiating barometer to 30 degrees. This in 
the dog-days of 1860! A traveller on the 23d ult. from Leeds to 
Scarborough, saw within ten miles of the latter place “several fields 
covered with snow. There was no mistake about it, it lay almost ankle 
deep in some parts, the banks of the railway were covered, and, if the 
driver had pulled up, the passengers might easily have turned out and 
indulged to their hearts’ content in snowballing each other.” 
— 


THE LAST OF THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


The following is the report, by Messrs. Varley and Kell, on the state 
of the Atlantic cable in Trinity Bay, dated St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
Jaly 3, 1860: 

After repeated attempts to raise the cable by grapnelling, in order to 
test its electrical condition, and with a view to land it at New Perlican, 
as instructed by the board, we regret having to report that, although we 

- have on ee occasions been able to raise the bight, and so get on board 
at different times pieces of cable, in all amounting to about seven miles, 
we bave invariably found it broken again a few miles off. The 
log, which Captain Kell will furnish, will give the details of the pro- 
ceedings in full. 

The weather up to the 12th of June had been so bad that grapnelling 
operations were impracticable, and even while writing is cold and un- 
settled, the season here having been unusually late and boisterous. On 
the 17th of June water was frozen in the pails during the night; the 
noon itlening, however, was Oppressively hot. Cold dense fogs and 
strong winds have been frequent ever since. The plan of operations 
was as follows : 


On the 12th of Jane Captain Kell succeeded in fishing up and buoying 
the end, after recovering three-quarters of a mile of cable. 

On the 14th operations were resumed, and three miles and a half of 
cable recovered, when the old fault, the fracture already reported to you 
by Captain Kell, came on board ; a flag buoy was enoberea at the spot 
where the same came up. : 

On the 20th, Mr. Varley arrived at New Perlican, and Captain Kell 
also. A consultation was immediately held on this and the following 
day, when it was unanimously agreed that the assistance of a steamer 
and extra men should be obtained. Captain Kell, having refitted, 
started for Buall’e Arm, and Mr. Varley left for St. John’s, on the 21st. 

On the 23rd the cable was hooked in 90 fathoms, and parted both ways, 
the bight and a short piece of cable coming on board, 

25tb. The cable was hooked again, but parted when within 15 fathoms 
of the surface, as it had done on several previous occasions. 

26th. Mr. Varley arrived in a steam tug, having during the previous 
night, on his passage from St. John’s, encountered such a heavy gale 

that they hud to take shelter. 

27th, The steamer left Rix Harbour, in a dense fog and stiff breeze, to 

examine buoys in position. While out the weather suddenly cleared and 
moderated, and the sea calmed by the drenching rain. Grapnelling wes 
resumed in 114 fathoms ; the cable was hooked several times, and with 
one exception parted before reaching the surface. Care was taken to 
Mauoy the spot the moment the cable broke, and by grapnelling from a 
+quarter to balf a mile east of the buoy we hoped to succeed in raising 
te bight, and did at last get it on board. On testing the cable to- 
wards ireland it was found to be broken a very short distance from the 
~vessel, three-quarters of a mile of cable being recovered before it parted 
again at a weak place. 

28th. The wind and sea too high for working. A fresh consultation 
owas held as to the best mode of proceeding, and it was resolved to go 

‘further out at once, hoping thereby to avoid the rocky ground and the 
tad state of the cable. 

29th. Grapnelling was resumed three miles further east ; soon after 

iting to work the weather suddenly changed, and the sea ran so high 

t we bad to run into harbour. 

80th. Recommenced operations with steamer and boats in calm but 
densely foggy weather; the fog just cleared up long enough to deter- 
mine our position ; the J; ry was accordingly anchored in 130 fathoms 
as a beacon, and grapnelling performed by the steamer. The cable was 
hooked at least three times, and probably more, during the day, but 
broke before reaching the surface. At last a bight came on board, the 
@able at this epot being unusually good for about 30 yards; the outer 
end was found to be broken about 200 yards off. About two miles of the 
inner end were recovered, when it eye again at a weak place where 
there was nothing but the gutta percha covered wire left ; this, however, 
‘was just able to bring the cable to the surface, when it snapped before it 
coull be secured by a stopper. The point where we last grapnelled this 
day was a little east of a straight line joining Tickle-point and Copper 
Island in 140 fathoms water. 

Although mud is shown on the charts, there are most unquestionably 
rocks also, as was too plainly indicatéd by the state of the cable, rock 
weed and sea animalcules adhering to and surrounding it in many 
places, showing that it had been suspended clear of the bottom. The 
cable was invariably hauled in by hand to avoid unnecessary strain. The 
recovered cable varied in condition very much, and what is most im- 
portant is, that even thove portions which came out of the black mud 
were so perished in numerous =e that the outer covering parted on 
board during the process of hauling in, and but for the dexterity and 
courege of the men in seizing hold of it beyond the break, where the iron 

wires stuck out like bunches of highly-sharpened needle points, we should 
not have known #0 much of its condition. In a word, it was evidently 
sometimes embedded in mud, sometimes on small stones, sometimes half 
embedded, and sometimes wholly exposed over rocks, as was apparent 
from the condition of the outer covering. The iron wires in many places 
often appeared sound ; but, on minute inspection, were found eaten away 
and rotten ; the sewing was also decayed. In some places the iron wires 
were coated with metallic copper and much eaten, they having most pro- 
bably rested upon copper ore, for there are veins of it in Trinity Bay. 
The gutta percha and copper wire are, however, in as good condition as 
when laid down, 

The general ragged, precipitous, and rocky character of the surround- 
ing land evidently extends below the surface of the water ; the uneven- 
ness of our eoundings and condition of the cable indicate this most 

lainly. We accordingly decided upon leaving the neighbourhood of 

Bull's Island altogether, as the cable in its present state at that part of 
the bay will not repay the cost of recovery, We agreed simultaneously 
to attempt to raise the cable off Heart’s Content, and ascertain its con- 
dition there, this being the most promising part of the bay from the in- 
formation we bave been able to collect. Accordingly, on the lst of July, 
‘we sailed to New Perlican, and made preparations to start at three A.M. 
on Monday. On the 2d of July sailed from New Perlican at three A.M., 
and grapnelled for the cable in & smooth sea. 
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At 7 A.M. we booked t line joining | exercised “ on principles which rest in the breast of the Commander {; 
the north broke ' int of New Perli- Chief for the time being.” = 
can, ata Having taken bear- The Dake has proposed a plan, whereby there should in future be only 
ings, grapnelling mile nearer to the entrance of | one mode of entering the army, and that through a military college. In 
Trinity Bay, and the cable and again hooked, each time about half | 1854, Mr. Herbert, when at War, with the concurrence of Lord 
a mile of the ng the day hooked | Hardinge, introduced the sale of 100 first commissions, and the 
at least four times, we believe more. It sometimes lifted off the nd | were carried to the “ Reserve Fund.” This is a fluctuating fouk onda 
before parting as much as 40 fathoms, only 15 ; in no instance | under the sole controul of the Secretary of State for War. In the dig. 
did it come near the surface ‘of the . On two occasions the iron 


most unmistakeable impressions on the grapnel, 
Fort, resembling that usually found on the cable, adhered to ite 
The bottom consisted of green mad and light-coloured clay, the 
latter very compact, and in consistency not much unlike the blue clay of 
London ; some parts of the bottom were of stone. 

Having found it quite impossible to raise the cable, we concluded, 
after careful consideration, to make a last but hopeless trial off Break 
Heart Point, at the mouth of Trinity Bay, and if unsuccessful to take 
the steamer and men to St. John’s, to avoid further expense. On July 
3rd, the steamer sailed from New Perlican, at 6:6 A.M., and reached 
Break Heart Point a little before 4 A.M. We grapnelled for the cable 
from about 64 miles off, in 165 fathoms water, to within 1} miles of the 
point where the water was still over 100 fathoms. We did not succeed 
in finding it, and had we done so the Atlantic roll setting into the bay 
was so heavy and the current running out so strong that we could not 
possibly have raieed it to the surface, but only have determined its posi- 
tion. It is quite possible that the cable was hooked without being per- 
ceived by us, owing to the depth of water, and to the fact that the cable, 
especially where laid over stone, is very rotten. At 6 miles out the bot- 
tom consisted of clay covered by a thin stratum of mad, the same as that 
off New Perlican. At about 4} or 5 miles off the bottom appeared to 
consist of stones, and this continued to within 1} miles of the “ point” 
where the water was very deep. Those portions of the recovered cable 
that were wrapped with tarred yarn were sound, the tar and hemp hav- 
ing preserved the iron wires bright and free from rust. This will be fur- 
ther reported on when the pieces of recovered cable have been more closely 
examined. 

It is with deep regret that we have to inform you that it has been 
necessary to abandon the cable. 

(Signed) CroMwELL F. VaRtey, 
Electrician to the Electric and International and the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company. 
(Signed) Joun Ket. 
To the Chairman and Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company. 


— 


Ovituary. 


GeneRaL Weymyss.—General F. J. Weymyss, who has just died at 
Bath, was one of the oldest of our veterans, for he had nearly completed 
his sixtieth year of service in the army, his commission as Ensign being 
dated in October 1800. He accompanied the Walcheren expedition in 
1809, and the following year proceeded to the Peninsula as Major of Bri- 
gade to the brigade under Lord Howard, composed of the 50th, 71st, and 
920d Regiments, with which he served during the remainder of the war, 
until its final embarkation at Bordeaux in 1814. During the war he was 
present in the different affairs during the retreat to the lines near Lisbon ; 
actions of Pombal, Redinha, Foz d’Aronce, battle of Fuentes d’Onor, 
surprise of Marshal Gerard at Arroyo de Molinos, storm of Fort Napoleon 
and the bridge of Almaraz, action of Alba de Tormes, defence of Bejar, 
battles of Vittoria and the Pyrenees ; at Maya, Lesaca, and Donna Maria, 
where he was severely wounded ; the battles of the Nivelle, Cambo, St. 
Pierre, (again wounded), Hellette, Garris, St. Palais, Tarbes, Arriveriet- 
ta, Orthes, Aire, and Toulouse, besides numerous minor affairs. Subse- 
quently be served with his regiment (the 90th) in India and against the 
Kaudians in Ceylon. Ia recognition of his military services he was, in 
1838, made a Companion of the Order of the Bath; and had received 
the silver war medal and seven clasps for Fuentes d’Onor, Vittoria, Py- 
renees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes,and Toulouse, In further acknowledgment 
of his professional services the late gallant veteran was, in May 1854, 
appointed Colonel of the 17th Foot. 

At Dinan, France, the Countess de Marigny, Chateaubriand’s sister, whose 
100th birthday, some few weeks ago, made a sensation at that place.— 
In Dublin, Frank Fenwick Percival, Mil. Train.—In London, the Lady Mary 
Pelham.—At sea, in the Bay of Bengal, Lieut. G. Home Row, H. M.’s 75th Foot. 
—Aged 78, Lieut.-Col. Horton, of Leamington and Moseley Hall, Staffordshire, 
an old Peninsular officer.—In London, Capt. F. Holland, R.N., of Ashbourne 
Hall, Derbyshire.—At his residence, Anderton, near Devonport, Rear-Admiral 
W. F. Lapidge, aged 67.—-At British Honduras, Lieut. W. Davis, 2d W. I. Regt.— 
At Worthing, Edmund K. C. Bacon, Esq., Commander, R. N., aged 82.— 
At Ruatan, Bay Islands, Honduras, Dr. David Philip Maclagan, Assistant Sur- 
geon H.M.S. Jcarus.—In London, the Rev. Leveson V. Harcourt, Chancellor of 
York.—In London, John Bowerbank, Esq., Commr. R. N., aged 69. He had 
seen much active service, and was Lieutenant of the Belleruphon, on board 
which ship Napoleon Bonaparte surrendered after the battle of Waterloo.—At 
Manchester, Mr. Alfred Dickens, Civil Engineer, and one of the Home Office 
Inspectors under the Local Government Act.—The Venerable William Wray 
Maunsell, Archdeacon of Limerick, in his 78th year—At Torbay, on board 
H. M. 8. Dauntless, Robert Knox, Esq., R.N. 


App oiuitnienis. 


The Court Journal reports that the Prince of Wales has, by patent, received 
the powers of a viceroy. He will thus have the same right of conferring the 
honour of knighthood that is possessed by the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, which 
is by simply giving the accolade. Honours of a higher rank, and which are 
hereditary, require a patent, and therefore the Crown will act in those cases 
through the Secretary of State.—Lord Jobn Russell has appointed Lord Dufferin 
to proceed to Syria as British Commissioner. Lord Dufferin returned from a 
prolonged visit to Egypt and Syria only last year. He is already en route for 
the seat of his appointment. 








Aviay. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY, 


The report of the Committee on Military organization has been issued 
to Members of the House of Commons, The Committee sat at intervals, 
for some months. It was composed of Viscount Palmerston, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord Hotham, Sir James Grabam, the Judge-Advocate, Mr. El- 
lice, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Walpole, Sir Joho Ramsden, Mr. Horsman, 
Sir William Codrington, Mr. Monsell, Colonel Wilson Patten, the Earl 
of March, and Captain Vivian. The Duke of Cambridge, Lord Panmure, 
Mr, Sidney Herbert, Sir Jobn M‘Neill, Sir W. Armstrong, and other offi- 
cial and professional gentlemen, were examined at great length. The 
topics of inquiry included a wide range of research, from the powers of 
the Commander-in Chief and the “ patents” of the Minister for War, 
to the minor details of management in the Storekeeper’s and Commissa- 
riat Departments. 

Previously to 1854, there was no distinct Secretary of State for War, 
but there was a Secretary of State for War and Colonies, and also a Se- 
cretary at War. In 1855 a patent was issued. giving the new Secretary 
the administration and government of the Army and land forces of every 
kind, with certain reservations—(1.) As to the military command and 
discipline ; and (2.) Ag to the appointments and promotions. The Se- 
cretary of State holds his authority direct from the Crown; be is re- 
movable at pleasure, but so long as he holds the seals of office, he is re- 
sponsible for the acts of the Sovereign. The Commande-in-Chief, 
whether at home or abroad, with respect to the disposition of regiments, 
and with respect to promotions, are invariably submitted to the Secre- 
tary of State, for his t, by the C der of the Forces, before 
being laid before her Majesty. So too, as to the movement and distribu- 
tion of the Army, the Secretary of State is cognizant of every change, 
and without bis sanction nothing is carried out. The Duke of Cambridge, 
is not “ Commander-in-Chief,” but he is “General Commanding the 
Forces,’’ and he holds his present position under a letter from the Secre- 
tary of State. The Duke of Cambridge admits that the final 
decision must rest with the Secretary, because the Secretary would advise 
the Crown to take his opinion and not that of the Commander-in-Chief. 
The reservation appended to the powers of the Secretary in 1855 have 
not produced any practical change in the working of the system. 

ith regard to the discipline of the Army. Under the old regime, the 
Secretary at War considered himself, in a great degree, responsible for 
the discipline of the Army. Lord Panmure, Geveral Peel, and Mr. Herbert, 
agree that the question of discipline is confided to the Commander-in- 
Chief. Secondly, with regard to appointments. The principal question 
in this relates to, first, appointments in the Cavalry and the Line ; those 
in the Artillery and Engineers being determined by competitive exami- 
nations conducted on fixed rules. The Commander-in Chief bas the sole 
er of nomination to the first appointments in the Cavalry and the 
ine, whether obtained by purchase or by gift, the qualifications of the 
candidates being tested by a previous examination. The list of nomina- 
tions has been altered owing to the suggestion of the Secretary, when bis 

















attention has been called to certain names contained in it.The peep 
thus vested in the Horse Guards is very large, and, eays the Duke, it is 


posal of this money the Dake has no voice. Parliament is, strict! ; 
ing, not cognizant of it ; it is mot voted ; no scent mee ed 
Committee call the attention of the House of Commons to this point, 
They think a fall accouat of it should be laid before Parliament ev 
year. The military command of the Royal Artillery and Engi- 
neers was in 1855 transferred to the Horse Guards, This, as far as 
Artillery ithe mene — . — worked ireey but not so with the 
transfer of the Engineers, - Herbert is provided with 

he thinks will be effective. P RIPIT th Pape 

In the December of 1854, the Commissariat was taken from the 
Treasury and given to the War Department. In 1856 the banking busi- 
ness was re-transferred to the Treasury. This arrangement has been 
satisfactory. 

In the various branches of the Civil Service in the War Office there are 
many imperfect arrangements, and many defects. Mr. Herbert has 
amended some, and is prepared with further improvements. 

In reviewing the relations between the Secretary of State for War and 
the General commanding the Forces, the Committee recommend that the 
wording of the reservations which are placed upon the authority of the 
former should be reconsidered. The question is here asked, Is there 
danger in this doctrine? May not the Army thus ceasejto be Royal, and 
become a Parliamentary Army? Earl Grey answers this in the negative, 
The House of Commons always has exercised, and always ought, he 
says, to exercise a great controul over the administration of the Army. 
Mr. Herbert, too, thinks that there is “a constitutional necessity” for the 
subordination of the Commander-in-chief to a civil officer. The Com- 
mittee consider that there is a public advantage in the first appointments 
and promotions being conducted by an officer independent of political 
influence. It would be a great improvement if the War Office and the 
Horse Guards could be brought under the same roof. 

The Committee do not recommend “ that the existing practice should 
be altered with respect to the three instances in which alone the 
Queen’s pleasure is taken by the Commander-in Chief :—First, with re- 
ference to the amount of force ; secondly, the patterns of army clothing ; 
thirdly, patronage. 

The great question the Committee reserve for their concluding re- 
marks, How is the Army to be governed? Earl Grey suggests a Board 
with a Cabinet Minister atits head, who is not to be the Secretary of 
State. The Committee consider that this would redistribute responsibi- 
lity instead of concentrating it. The same objections apply, though in a 
modified degree, to a council. The Committee think that, on the whole, 
Mr. Herbert’s plan is the most feasible :—‘‘ He proposes that there shall 
be one Commander-ia-chief, as at present.—A Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary, two permanent Under-Secretaries, one of whom shall be a 
Military officer, and also an Assistant Under-Secretary.—A Director of 
Matériel, an Officer of Artillery, to superintend the manufacture of all 
warlike stores.—An Inspector General of Fortifications, an Officer of En- 
gineers, as at present.—A Military Officer to overlook the commissariat, 
the clothing, and all stores not called ‘ warlike stores,’ to be called Di- 
rector of Supplies.—A Director-General of the Medical Department, as 
at present.—A Storekeeper-General, as at present.—A Commissary-in- 
chief, as at present.—An Inspector of Militia and Volunteers, reporting 
to the Parliamentary Under-Secretary.—An Accountant-General, having 
charge of the Finance.—The scheme thus proposed would secure an in- 
fusion of new military blood into the War Department, which would 
give vigour to the system and confidence to the Army.—The Secretary 
of State would have around him professional advisers, whose opinions he 
might consult, either separately or collectively, according to his view of 
the exigencies of each case.— On the whole, your Committeé are of opin- 
ion that this scheme proposed by Mr. Herbert has the merit of reducing 
change to the minimum, while it promises an increase of real efficiency. 
—Mr. Herbert bas also declared it to be his opinion, if one or more of these 
military heads of departments had seats in the House of Commons, the 
public advantage would be great. When the Secretary of State is a 
civilian, unaided and unsupported by military colleagues in the House 
of Commons, he is exposed to serious difficulties, and his administration 
of the Army is inadequately defended. When he speaks on military 
subjects, his authority is questioned ; when he answers professional ques- 
tions, it is known that he retails the opinions of others rather than that 
he is pronouncing his own. His position in the House of Commons 
would be far different if he had by bis side a colleague, a soldier of dis« 
tinction, at all times ready to sustain his answers and to uphold his au- 
thority.” 

The vacant baton will, it is rumoured, be conferred on Lord Clyde. — 
Among the other stores to be forwarded to China, the government has 
decided upon despatching complete sets of telegraph apparatus, with the 
wires necessary for about thirty miles of telegraph, which will be laid 
down in the districts occupied by the British forces According to the 
Army and Navy Gazette the number of new regiments of the line to be 
added to the army, in consequence of the’extinction of the local European 
force in India, will be nine altogether, of which three will be cavalry, 
and six infantry. In these regiments promotion will not be regulated by 
the purchase system in operation in the rest of the line. It will be more 
on the old Indian system of pure regimental seniority, tempered, how- 
ever, by selection, especially in the higher ranks. It is said to be not 
at present contemplated to interfere with the organisation of the Bom- 
bay and Madras cavalry——The late Major-Gen. Mundy will be suc- 
ceeded as Lieut.-Gov. of Jersey by Major-Gen. R. B. Douglas, and the 
office of Inspector-General of Militia is thereby rendered vacant.——A 
A number of serjeant-majors of the Royal Artillery are appointed as 
adjutants in volunteer corps, with an emolument of 10s.a day in addi- 
tion to their retiring pension, and will shortly be gazetted. 


Navy. 


A Pie ror Betrer Snips asp More Mey.—There is nothing in the 
invention of steam which makes ships less sufficient for defence than they 
were in 1804. They must be different ships, and there must be more of 
them : but that is all. Why should not the British Navy be made invin- 
cible? If it is worth while to run a neck and neck race of expenditure 
with France, let us do it by encouraging that service which is most con- 
genial to our situation and character, and most useful to an Empire 
which is washed by every sea. Money spent on stone is money sunk, 
and perhaps money lost. Money spent in seamen’s wages is money de- 
voted to building up the living strength of the nation. Fortifications on 
which we have lavished our resources may only serve to point out to the 
enemy the way he should go. In a fleet we mobilise our strength to the 
atmost. We are told we ought not to trast any longer in our naval re- 
sources. Surely this isnot counsel which Englishmen will meekly ac- 
cept. If our fleet is not strong enough to give security it can be made 
so. A Channel fleet would constitute the safety of our dockyards as 
much as of the rest of the coast, if it were within call. Against sudden 
surprise those important points should be protected by seaward bat- 
teries ; but if the fleet is what it ehould be, no enemy will think of risk- 
ing himself by a landing. But if ever that calamity should occur—if the 
Channel should f:!1 into possession of the enemy, nothing less than a 
general uprising of the nation could suffice for the dire emergency. No 
vicarious defence would then content us. Every man excluded from the 
work of avenging his country would accuse the Government which had 
refused his aid. How is it that the Militia is systematically depressed by 
the Government in these times? Mr. Sidney Herbert’s Militia scheme 
was ineffably paltry. It ought to include the flower of our youth, it 
might be made a service io which the most numerous classes would take 
pride. But it is all but ignored. Can it be that it is kept down so that 
the necessity of strengthening the Line may be more apparent? At any 
rate, by sea and by land, let us put our money and our confidence, not in 
dead stones, but, under Providence, in British hearts and British arms.— 
Daily News. 


The Aélas; 91, screw line of battle ship, was launched on the 21st at 
Chatham. She was begun in Feb., 1858, from designs of Sir Baldwin 
Walker. Her extreme length is 244 ft. 9 in.; breadth, 55 ft. 4 in.; 
burden, 3,317. Her engines will be 800 horse power. Another vessel to 
be built on the lines of the Adlas will be laid at once on the same slip. 
——The Torch, 5, screw gun vessel, has left Chatham for W. C. of Africa. 
—tThe Briton, old 50 gun sailing frigate, is to be broken up.——The 
whole of the steam vesee!s of war now lyiag in harbour at the royal 
dockyards are to be fitted for the steam reserve ordinary, the Govyern- 
ment having decided on every ship belonging to that class being made 
ready for service in ease a sudden emergency should arise for their im- 











mediate use. 
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as New Books. 

‘a Theré is upon our table a pile of School-books, a tale or two for 
Children, » Medical work, and a novel. The novel, The Mill on the Floss, 
has received already due notice at our hands. The children’s books are 
not the prettiest of their sort, and hardly call for farther criticism. The 
gnedical work is strictly and purely professional, not suited, from its sub- 
ject, to an extended reyiew in our columns, without which—and possibly 
with whieh—it would be altogether barren of instruction or entertain. 
ment. The promise here is small. 

The School-books are still more unpromising. Works of this sort are 
sometimes very useful, and sometimes, also, they are very useless. Too 
many of them, we fear, belong to the latter class, for text-books un- 
doubtedly are often changed without sufficient reason. Not, however, 
that this is always true, for a bookseller’s interest not unfrequently 
gerves to keep an old work in use which ought to be supplanted, and 
which might be, but for this cause, by a better class-book now lying un- 
known in the MSS. of some poor but deserving author. But on the whole 
they are none of them, old or new, attractive fora critio, or, as the phrase 
is, “ adapted to the general reader.” For instance, here is a volume of 
poetry beginning: “ Arma virumque cano.” Have we anything new to 
gay ofit? Notaword. We dip into it, here and there, with some avi- 
dity, and also with some not agreeable associations. There are placid old 
gentlemen who will turn at the mention of it, to a fine old edition on 
their library shelves, and be carried back, by the recollection, through 
half a century of years, possibly to Eton or Harrow, to pleasant school- 
boy days, to others, perhaps, which were not pleasant, and when they 
were too often ready to exclaim, when they turned out of a morning : 

“ Aurora interea miseris mortalibus almam 
Extulerat lucem, referens opera atque labores.” 
The rod, we trust, is not so freely used now, as it was when some of us 
were younger, for certainly to every line of the Auaeid there have been 
the schoolboy’s tears and the schoolboy’s prayers : 
“ Spargitur et tellus lacrimis, sparguntur et arma.” 


Nevertheless, we cordially recommend a new edition, edited by Henry S. 
Frieze of the Michigan University, which the Appletons have just issued. 
It is on good paper, in large and handsome type, with voluminous notes 
profusely and usefully illustrated. 

The same publishers have also brought out a new Greek Grammar, by 
Professor Hadley of Yale College, based upon the grammar of Dr. Cur- 
tius of the University of Kiel ; A Course of Ancient Geography, by Professor 
Schmidt of Columbia College ; and a work on French Syntax, by Professor 
Winkelmann of Brooklyn. These are new text-books to be tried else. 
where than in the columns of a newspaper; for us it is enough to say 
that the material part is well executed. 

Thus have we a sort of literary drought, to be succeeded presently by 

copious showers. Ticknor & Fields of Boston announce the works of Walter 
Savage Landor, and the publication is looked for with much interest. 
Landor is one of the most remarkable of a generation of literary men, of 
which he is almost the sole living representative. And he is also, not- 
withstanding his fame, the least known of his actual contemporaries, 
Very few are familiar with him, though all know of him. An occasional 
sonnet, an occasional essay, or letter, upon some political topic, are the 
limit of the knowledge of many persons in regard to him ; nevertheless 
he is one of the most vigorous writers of our time. The readers of the 
Albion will remember 4 sketch of his eccentric life which we published 
some months since. 
& The promise of Holyday books for the coming season is more than 
usually rich, and it is pleasant to see that some of these, at least, are to 
be really original American works, and not merely republications, so far 
as the illustrations are concerned, of Eaglish or French plates. W. A. 
Townsend has in press a work of this sort. It is Bryant's Forest Hymn, 
one of his most charming poems, and full of his peculiar power as a 
poet of Nature. The volume is to consist of 31 pages, each page to con. 
tain, beside the letter-press, an illustration. The paper is of the finest 
character, and of a delicate tint, as the way is with the best of English 
books of this class. But its peculiar value is in theillustrations. These 
are by Mr. John A. Hows, a young artist of American birth, but English 
parentage, who has made himself, by long study, familiar with American 
scenery and foliage. His drawing is exquisite. He has caught the very 
spirit of the poem, and in earth, and sky, and tree, and flower, repro- 
duces with his pencil the scene which the poet depicts with his glowing 
pen. Mr. Bryant is fortunate in fiading so congenial an artist. 

In England there seems to be no lack of pleasant reading in books of 
travels, a kind of literature that never wants an audience. Africa and 
Asia have been penetrated, if not in absolutely new directions, yet in 
paths but little trodden, and by new men—men who travel for scientific 
purpotes, and those who are in search of sports only. Some historical 
works are announced ; among them the “ Life of William Pitt” by Earl 
Stanhope ; the “ Auckland Papers,” lately discovered, being the memoirs 
and correspondence of William, the first Lord Auckland, including let- 
ters of Pitt, Burke, Fox, Gibbon, Hume, and other noted men of their 
time, edited by the Right Hon. and Rev. Bishop of Bath and Wells, the 
third Lord Auckland ; and a new work by Mr. J. L. Motley of Boston, the 
author of the “ Datch Republic,” entitled “The United Netherlands, 
from the death of William the Silent, to the death of the Olden Barne- 
veldt, with a special view of the Eaglish and Datch struggle against 
Spain, and a detailed history of the origin and destruction of the Spanish 
Armada.” The latter part of this title will prove attractive at this mo- 
ment when the possibility of another attempt at the invasion of England 
is a familiar thought. 





Hine Avis. 


MINIATURE AND ENAMEL PAINTING. 

Painting in miniature is in danger of becoming one of the lost arts. 
Photography has been carried to such adegree of perfection, is so accu- 
rate as to mere likeness, and is, withal, afforded socheaply, that it is ra- 
pidly taking the place of portraits upon ivory. Artists who have 
hitherto devoted themselves to this branch of the art are now either turn- 
ing their attention to painting upon canvass, or find employment as 
finishers of the photographic miniatures, To this, indeed, is owing in a 
large measure the satisfaction which the photographs give, for something 
of the value of the old miniature in colours is retained where the work 
is ekilfully done, and the inevitable faults of the instrument are, in some 
degree corrected. The following historical sketch of the art which seems 
thus to be going out, and of enamel painting, which photography is also 
in some degree supplanting, is instructive and entertaining. It is taken 
from “ Painting Popularly Explained.” 

Miniature Painting, since the invention of printing superseded the art 
of the calligrapher and illuminator, bas been confines principally to sa 
traiture, and the ancient vellum has been discarded for ivory and enamel. 
Ivory is preferred, for the soft semi-transparency of its texture, which 
communicates a peculiar delicacy to the colours, especially the carna- 
tions or flesh tints. The ivory being cut in thio sheets, requires, how- 
ever, On account of this property, something perfectly white and not 
liable to tarnish, at the back, to serve as a foil; otherwise the effect 
of the painting might be quite destroyed by the darkness of the surface 
bebind showing through. Ivory and enamel being quite smooth, and 


without texture or absorbency, it is impossible to spread a flat tint. 
With the most dextcrous handling, @ little heap of ecloar will collect 


where the brush first touches or leaves the surface, and the intervening 
space, which it may have been intended to cover with an even “ wash, 
will present something of the irregularity of a flow of water on a greasy 
plate or polished table. Hence it becomes necessary to fill up the in- 
terstices of theee irregularities with batchings and stipplings. The point 
and steel scraper are both used, to more rapidly procure the desired gra- 
dation, as well as to obtain mechanical regularity in the stippliog, which 
has been much sought for, particularly by French artists, i istrue that 
the labour thus involved may be avoided in certain parts by the use of 
body-colours—that is to say, colours rendered opaque by the addition of 
white. Bat body-colour washes, from their unmanageable nature on 
ivory, can only be used in portions which can be covered at once, or do 
not require much finish, such as backgrounds and draperies; and here 
the eurface of the ivory is, of course, sacrificed. Body-colour applied in 
this way will give an even, flat gradation in a background, and impart a 
cloth-like effect to the representation of the modern male costame; but, 
from the difficulty of calculating when “ wet’’ the difference of tone the 
body-colour will assume when dry, it is useless for flesh painting, if 
spread in coats so as to cover the ivory. Opaque and semi-opaque pig- 
ments, of earthy and mineral extraction, were, we know, used in the 
flesh by the ancient painters on vellum, but then they were lightly sti 
pled, not loaded ; and such pigments may be worked transparently fn 
the same way on ivory, though the modern miniature painters prefer the 
more transparent colours. Where body-colour, therefore, is laid on in 
certain parts, so as to cover the surface, and the ivory shows through in 
other portions, the work can scarcely be harmonious. For this reason 
the use of body-colours, which were extensively, and are still employed 
by French miniature-painters, has been discontinued by the English 
artists of the present century. Gum-water is the only vehicle besides 
simple water employed with the transparent or body-colours. 

The large size of modern miniatures may excite some curiosity as to 
how a sheet of ivory can be obtained so. much larger than the diameter 
of the largest elephant’s tusk, especially when it is known that the sheet 
is not joined, as might be supposed. The tusk is simply sawn circularly 
—in other words, round its circumference; the ivory is then steamed, 
and flattened under hydraulic pressure, and finally mounted with caout- 
chouc on a mahogany panel. 

Enamel painting has the great recommendation of being perfectly in- 
destructable. Specimens of this art applied to pottery are now in ¢xist- 
ence which have not changed their hues during 3000 years. The enamel 
tints on Egyptian idols, scarabei, necklaces, &c., are precisely similar to 
the colours now produced by the enameller. The difficulty of handling 
the brush is quite as great as in painting on ivory. But afar greater 
technical difficulty is that of calculating the exact effect of the process 
of firing the enamel, in altering the hues of the several applications of 
colour. Fine colouring is therefore rarely found in enamels. Moreover, 
the enamel painter’s list of pigments is limited to those prepared from 
metallic oxides, and many metals are perfectly useless on account of the 
high degree of heat to which enamel paintings are subjected. Modern 
science has, however, done much to supply this deficiency. The colours 
are mixed with oil of spike or lavender, or with spirits of turpentine. 
These essential oils volatilize rapidly under the effect of heat, but the 
fixed oils would cause the enamel to blister. The ordinary brushes of 
the painter in water-colours are used. 

We extract the following valuable remarks on enamel painting, and 
account of the process employed by the artists of the present day, from 
a communication to the Art Journal, in 1851, by Mr. W. Essex, himself 
(as well as his brother) an enamel painter of reputation. He says: 
* Pictures in enamel of any importance as works of art have been very 
rarely produced until within the last eighty or ninety years ; for, al- 
though Petitot, in the reign of Louis XLV., drew with exquisite neat 
ness, he seldom produced enamels which aimed at more than microscopic 
finish, and accurate drawing of the haman head. His works generally 
measure from about an inch and a half to two inches in diameter, and are 
usually either circular or oval. It was reserved for modern times to try 
a bolder flight, and the result has been that enamel paintings are now 
prodaced with every possible excellence in art. The rich depth of Rem- 
brandt and Reynolds can be perfectly rendered, together with all their 
peculiarities of handling and texture ; and the delicacy of the most beau- 
tiful miniature of ivory may be fully peted with. As regards 
size, enamels are now painted measuring as muchas 16 ioches by 18, and 
15 inches by 20. The kind of enamel used for pictorial purposes is called 
“ Venetian white hard enamel:” it is composed of silica, borax, and 
oxide of tin. The following is a brief description of procedure in the art 
of evnameling : 

“To make a plate for the artist to paint upon: A piece of gold or 
copper [usually gilt] being chosen of the requisite dimensions, and vary- 
ing from about an eighteenth to a sixteenth of an inch in thickness, is 
covered with pulverized enamel, and passed through the fire until it be- 
comes of a bright white heat ; another coat of enamel is then added, and 
the plate again fired ; afterward a thin layer of a substance called fluz is 
laid upon the surface of the enamel, and the plate undergoes the action 
of heat for the third time. It is now ready for the painter to commence 
his picture upon. ‘ Flux’ partakes of the nature of glass and enamel: it 
is semi-transparent, and liquifies more easily in the furnace than enamel. 
When flux is spread over a plate, it imparts to it a brilliant surface, and 
renders it capable of receiving the colours : every colour during its manu- 
facture is mixed with 2 small quantity of flux ; thus, when the picture is 
fired, the flux of the plate unites with the flux of the colour, and the co- 
louring pigment is perfectly excluded from the air by being surrounded 
by a dense vitrified mass. From this will be understood the indelible 
(and we might almost say eternal) nature of enamel. 

“ The plate undergoes the process of firing after each layer of colour is 
spread over the whole surface. This process corresponds to the drying 
of the pigments in oil or water-colour painting before the artist ventures 
to retouch his work. Sometimesa highly-fiaished enamel requires fifteen 
or tweuty firings. Great care must be taken to paint without errors of 
any kind, as the colours cannot be painted out or taken off (as in water 
or oil) after they have once been vitrified, without incurring excessive 
trouble and loss of time. If the unfortunate artist miscalculates the 
effect of the fire on his pigments, his only alternative is to grind out the 
tainted spot with pounded flint and an agate muller ; and so hard is the 
surface that a square inch will probably take him a whole day to 
accomplish.” 


Silver is very seldom used for the substratum of the plate (or plague) 
of enamel for painting, because liable to blister, and brass is too fusible. 
Enamels are produced in great variety, but all are of a vitreous nature, 
although either opaque or transparent. White opaque enamel, we have 
seen, is used for painting on, but enamels of various colours are used, so 
to speak, for painting with. Of the latter, which is a species of mosaic, 
some description of one or two varieties has already been offered in our 
account of ancient and Byzantine mosaics. Then, again, the painting 
on or with these enamels, which are all applied to metals in various 
ways, is to be distinguished from painting on pottery, vases, majolica, 
porcelain, and ceramic works generally. 

Painting on ivory, to which in ordinary usage the word “ miniature” 
is generally, though without reason, confined and the speci@ of enamel 
painting, the process of which is above described, ranking deservedly be- 
fore other varieties of miniature painting—broadly understood—we shall 
give a slight glance at these arts and their history before offering a few 
remarks upon those nearly resembling them but generally inferior. 

Miniature painting bas always been highly esteemed in the best ages 
of Art. Miniature portraits may, in historical iaterest, even challenge 
comparison with large oil portraits. They are equally vaJuabie as re- 
cords of costume ; and the portable size of miniatures frequently alone 
secures their preservation ; so that often they are all we have to enable 
us to recall the lineaments of the illustrious dead. Not only, also, is the 
work historically valuable, but the artistic difficulty of the reduced scale 
renders it, in some respects more precious, for we all know that a di- 
minished resemblance of an object affords a special pleasure and illusion. 
Who has not looked, for instance, through an inverted telescope with 
almost childish delight? When too, a miniature is painted on ivory, the 
warm, delicate, semi-transparent surface renders it more susceptible of a 
certain polished beauty than would rough canvas, with, in addition, the 
coarser materials of oil painting. The minuteness of such works does 
not preclude the possibility of their possessing all the qualities of high 
art. In proof of which, we may adduce the small picture of * The Three 
Graces,”’ by Raphael himself, or his sutlime “ Vision of Ezekiel” in the 
Pitti Palace, Florence, as well as remind our readers of small pictures by 
Correggio and other of the greatest masters, not to mention most of the 
Dutch painters. If, indeed, smallness were any objection to a work of 
art, we should not esteem some of the most exquisite remains of antiquity 
—Greek glyptics—nor modern cameos, intaglios, and medallions, 

Miniatures have, moreover, tender and romantic associations seldom 
attached to larger pictures. Many a miniature has been kissed by dying 
lips. These humble performances entwine themselves with human emo- 
tions, hopes and regrets, perhaps more iutimately than any other of the 
productions of genius. The mother treasures the resemblance of her lost 
son, and sheds tears over it in secret. They nestle in fair bosoms, or 








lie unconsciously near breaking hearts. And many a manly breast has 





bad no other coneolation in danger or trial, on the battle-field or in exile, 
What strange and secret passages in the lives of the high-born and emi- 
nent, the worthy or infamous, would be disclosed could each little por 
trait tell its own tale! What extraordinary inedited materials for bio 
graphy would be furnished, or Mémoires pour servir, be supplied! The 
mere discovery of some of them having been worn would have in- 
volved the loss of life or proscription, as, for example, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the numerous lockets of the Pretender and Prince Charlee. 

It is a matter of come national gratulation that this charming branch 
of the fine arts has always been successfully practised in England: in- 
deed, we excelled in it long before we obtained distinction in any other. 
We had Nicholas Hilliard, Isaac and Peter Oliver, when we were in- 
debted to the foreigners, Holbein and Vandyke, for larger portraits, 
And although Petitét and his brother-in-law, companion, and fellow- 
enameller, ier, were patronized by Charles I., they were quickly 
obliged to leave on the fall of their master, and their loss was more than 
compensated by our native miniature-painters, Samuel Cooper and 
Hoskins ; when, too, we were again obliged to employ for larger works 
the foreigners Lely and Koeller. Even up to the present time, with the 
exception of our own Samuel Cooper, few miniaturé-painters of 
country can compare with old Isaac Oliver. His execution is principally 
distinguished from that of our other great miniature-painter, Cooper, by 
its patient and minute stippling ; whilst that of Cooper has more the 
character of hatching ; the “drag” of the brush being evident. The 
latter is, therefore, more suggestive and descriptive. We must remem- 
ber, however, that Cooper lived in an age of greater facility, and had the 
advantage of studying and copying the works of Vandyke (Cooper was 
called “ Vandyke in little’) ; yet the boldness and freedom of his style 
is scarcely more admirable than the delicate fidelity and trath to nature 
which distinguish the best pictures of Isaac Oliver, and which give them, 
together with their rarity, 80 great a value among collectors. His son, 
Peter Oliver, approaches very near his father in mere finish. The works 
of these artists may be studied to great advantage in the fine collections 
of the Dakes of Portland and Buccleugh. 

From the time of Hoskins and Cooper, near which time also flourished 
Zincke, the enamel-paiater, Flatman, Gibson “ the dwarf,” and other in- 
ferior artists, miniature-painting continued to be cultivated, though not 
with eo much suceess, down to the time of Cosway ; and although his 
beautifal works are now considered wrong in method, and we have had 
within the present century quite a new style—we may almost call it a 
new school—still we asserted our superiority in this branch of art at the 
Exposition des Beaux Arts at Paris ;—a fact admitted even by French 
critics. Dr. Waagen, who states that he has been “engaged for many 
years in compiling the materials for a history of miniature painting of 
various periods and countries,” says, that ‘“‘in no department have the 
English artists attained so high a state of perfection as in this.” 

The oldest miniatures have generally a brilliant ultra-marine back- 
ground, and gold is used in representing itself, as in other contemporary 
paintings, and also in modern Indian and Persian miniatures. Minia- 
tures have, however, generally had a style of their own, not unusually 
resembling closely that of other works of the same period. In respect to 
the practice of our time, whatever may be thought of its legitimacy, it 
must be confessed that qualities of richness, force, and depth are attained 
which were formerly looked for only in the oil pictures of Titian, Van- 
dyke, and other such masters. Greater structural knowledge is alsonow 
displayed, which is probably due to the fact that most of the best minia- 
ture painters of this century have paid more attention to drawing in large 
than the earlier artists. For, as Haydon says, “ When a mao who draws 
in large comes to paint in little, he compresses his knowledge ; but a 
man who draws in little, when he paints in large, but enlarges his 
ignorance.” 

The French have had several excellent miniature and enamel painters 
since Petitét (whom Louis XIV. welcomed from England and loaded 
with honours), more particularly during the time of the Empire—of 
whom may be mentioned Isabey, Augustin, Guerin, and Saint. 
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THE LITERARY PENSION LIST. 

An annual fraud is perpetrated by Government on the people of Eng- 
land, under the above title. By the Parliament of William LV. twelve 
handred pounds a year was allocated from the Civil List, for the purpose 
of being distributed in pensions to literary, scientific, and artistic persons. 
This sum, accordingly, is vated every year for that ostensible purpose ; 
but is never, except to a small extent, applied to it. In evidence, we 
may quote the present distribution of the fund, between the dates of 
June, 1859, and June, 1860. Three daughters of a late clerk in the War- 
office are set down for £50 a year, in addition to £50 granted to them in 
1855. To siz sisters of the late Dr. Lardner, £125, in equal proportions, 
is awarded, “in consideration of their late brother’s labours in the cause 
of science.” A “daughter of Hoppner, the painter,” is to receive £100 
per annum ; a lady, who, we understand, is the widow to a late consul 
at Naples. To Dr, Blakey, the scientific writer, £100 are given; and to 
Mr. Edward Atherstone, £25, in addition to £75 he has already, “ in con- 
sideration of his great services to literature.” To Mics Julia Pardoe, the 
traveller and novelist, £100; and to the widow of a sea captain £50 a 
year. To Dr. Robert Bigsby, “ in consideration of his great services and 
contributions to the literature of his country,” £100 per annum ; and to 
the Rev. Henry Logan, who has contributed to mathematical and scien- 
tific literature, £100a year. Tothe widow of the late Bisbop of Antigua, 
£150 a year; and to two daughters of Henry Cort, the discoverer of the 
“ puddling” process in iron, £50 each. A lady, for her benevolent la~ 
bours among the London sea-faring population, £50, The daughter of 
the late Sir Samuel Bentham, £100; and the widow of @ consul in the 
United States has £50, in addition to £50 granted to her in 1851. 

Of this sum, not so much as a moiety goes either to literary and 
scientific men, or their relatives ; and even of these we should find it 
exceedingly hard to approve the selection. Are they the most deserving, 
the most meritorious, or the most serviceable? Tne late Sir Robert Peel 
was not accustomed to regard these pensions as charities, but as encour- 
agements and rewards, and gave them to such men as Wordsworth and 
Southey, not in paltry sums of £25 and £50, but in donations of £200 a 
year. His successors have regarded the matter in a far different light, 
and have accepted poverty as the principal recommendation. Even if 
this were rightly the rule, the recipients of such bounties chould have 
belonged to the literary classes. But these classes are so far from being, 
exclusively regarded in the administration of the fand, that the majority 
of the beneficiares consist of impoverished ladies’-maids, bishop’s children, 
doctors, consuls, Government clerks, inventors, schoolmasters, military 
and naval men, and teachers in the royal nursery—people whom it may 
be quite proper to subsidise, but not out of this fund. Meanwhile, there 
are really well-deserving men, persuing the higher branches of literature, 
to whom the proper assistance to which they are entitled from such a 
fand would be not only a great assistance, but also a greater benefit to 
the country. Now and then, indeed, such men as Tennyson are selected 
to give a lustre to the grant ; but, in general, the real working intellect 
of the country is avoided, and people of whom little is known, and less 
expected, have the preference. And even these are few in number ; the 
bulk of the recipients consists of paupers without merit, and impostors 
who have no claim to the gratitude of the country, or the recognition of 
the Government in any shape. 

Asa charity, we oe deg that this fund should never be regarded by 
its distributors. It is an insult to literary men of the present day, who 
are as well employed and as well paid as any other class of professionals, 
and some of whom are making even handsome incomes. There are 
others whose labours are less popular, but more beneficial in the long 
run, whose studies, rather than the men, require Government support ; 
and these (the philosopher and the savan) are entitled to claim it, not as 
a charity, but asa right. In the interest of the people we likewise claim 
it for such, as are conducive to the greatest ultimate benefit of the popular 
miod. But, if the grant is to be considered as a charity, let it at least 
be given to those who give name to the Pension List. Let it be given 
to literary people, and not to others, in their name. If literature must 
be subject to this insult, for the sake of a paltry annual grant of twelve 
hundred pounds, let the literary man reap the profit with the shame. 
Let him not be regarded merely as a foundling, who is to give name to 
an hospital, but not to receive the benevolence intended by the donor 
and founder. There is nothing immoral in the idea of such a fund, 
nothing injurious to the public interest ; and therefore it cannot be poli- 
tically or socially expedient to divert it from its original destination. 
While this continues the practice, we (concluding this article with the 
statement with which it commenced) pronounce that an annual fraud is 
perpetrated by the Government on the people of Eogland, and that 
money is obtained and expended on false pretences.—Leader. 

—_—_——_ 


THE SUCTION POST. 


One great invention draws others initstrain. The locomotive necessi- 
tated the telegraph, and with the telegraph we have grown dissatisfied 
with our whole postal system. We can converse with each other at op- 





posite ends of the kingdom, yet a letter will sometimes take half a day 
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with each other, of supplying the nervous system between the Docks 
the Exchange, comptes 2 news of the moment and the price of 
stocks from the counting-house of the merchant to his snuggery far down 
in the country, hard beside some railway. But the spider’s web is also 
extending beneath oar feet ; if we take up the flags, there too we find the 
fine filaments traversing in their iron sheatha, linking railway station to 
railway station, and speeding the message under the feet of millions from 
one telegraphic line to another. With all these facilities for forwarding 
t between given points, however, the town still wants 
some rapid augmentation of its ordinary carrying system. We are going 
to shoot passengers from point to point by means of a aubterrancous rail- 
way. Shall letters and parcels still to'lfully pursue their way, urged by 
sorry screws aod weary postmen? Or shall we not harness another 
power of Nature to relieve our toil? 

When a lounger on a very hot day sits down under an awning, and 

to work upon his sherry-cobler, he notes with satisfaction how im- 
mediately and how smoothly the liquor glides up the straw upon the 
application of bis lips to it. But the odds are that he never associated 
with this movement the Post Office or the London Parcels Delivery Com- 
pany ic any manner whatever. Yet, if we are not greatly mistaken, the 
power at work in that straw is destined to revolationise the machinery 
of those very important metropolitan associations. There are some peo- 
ple perverse enough to turn the dislikes of others to their own special 
profit. Now a company has been formed, and is in actual working, to 
take advantage of a special dislike of Nature. We all know that our 
great mother abhors a vacuum; but the Pneumatic Despatch Company, 
on the contrary, very much admire it, inasmuch as they see in it their 
way to a vust public benefit and profit to themselves. 

or some years the International Telegraph Company have employed 
this new power to expedite their own business. Thus their chief office at 
Lothbury bas been for some time put in communication with the Stock 
Exchange and their stations at Cornbill and Miocing Lane, and written 
messages are sucked through tubes, thus avoiding the necessity of repeat- 
dog each message. We witnessed the apparatus doing its ordinary work 
y the other day ia the large telegraphic apartment of the company in 
Welegraph Street, Moorgate Street. Five metal tubes, of from two to 
three inches in diameter, are seen trained against the wall, and coming 
to an abrupt termination opposite the seat of the attendant who ministers 
to them. In connection with their butt-ends other smaller pipes are sol- 
dered on at right angles ; these lead down to an air-pump below, worked 
by a small steam-engine. There is another air-pump and engine of course 
at the other end of the pipe. and thus suction is established to and fro 
through its whole length. Whilst we are looking at the largest pipe we 
hear a whistle; this is to give notice that a despatch is about to be put 
into the tube at Minciug Lane, two-thirds of a mile distant. It will be 
, therefore, to exhaust the air beiween the end we are watching 
and that point. A little trap door—tbe mouth of the apparatus—is in- 
stantly shut, a cock is turned, the air-pump below begins to suck, and in 
@ few seconds you bear a soft thud against the end of the tabe—the little 
door is opened, and a cylinder of gutta percba, encased in flannel, about 
four inches long, which fits the tube, but loosely, is immediately ejected 
upon the counter; the cylinder is opened at one end, and there we find 
the despatch. 

Now it is quite clear that it is only necessary to enlarge the tubes and 
to empioy more powerful engines and air-pumps in order to convey a 
thoueand letters and despatches, book parcels, &c., in the same manner. 
And this the company are forthwith about to do. At the present moment 
the contract rate at which the mail-carts go is eight miles per hour. The 
Poeumatic Company can convey messages at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, and this speed can be doubled if necessary. The eame system will 
be ultimately adopted for bringing the mail-bags to and from the rail- 
way-stations, and instead of seeing the red mail carts careering through 
the streets, we shall koow that all our love-letters, lawyers’ letters, and 
despatches of importance, are flying beneath our feet as smoothly and 
‘imperceptibly as the fluid flows outwards and inwards from that great 
“pamping machine—the human beart. The spider's web that is beiog 

upg over our head has indeed a formidable rival in this web of air-tubes 
under ground, inasmuch as by the latter we can send our thoughts at 
length, and with perfect secrecy, and quite as quickly for all practicable 
purposes, as by the telegrapb. The Post-Office authorities, if they adopt the 
scheme, of which we have no douvt, will be able to forward letters with 
@ very great increase of deepatch at a much smaller cost to itself than 
-even at present. A pipe between the Charing Cross post-office and Saint 
Martin’s le-Grand is about to be laid, so that the public service will very 
speedily test its capabilities, if further testing indeed be needed. 

If we can suck letters in this manoer between point and poiot of the 
City, it will naturally be asked, why not lay down pipes along the rail- 
roads, and convey your mails by pneumatic power? But it must be re- 

»membered that the exhaustive procese cannot be put in operation for any 
long distance without great loss of power, and that it would be difficult 
vo send lefiers great distances, even with relays of air-pumps, much fast- 
erthao by ordinary mail-trains. However it is impossible to say what 
may ‘not be eventually done in this direction, but we are certain, from 
actual experiment carried on for years, that the system is perfectly 
adapted for this vast metropolis, as regards the postal service, and there 
is as little doubt that it is quite capable of taking upon itself a parcel- 
delivery service,—indeed, the size of the articles to be conveyed is only 
limited by the power of the pumpiog-engine, and the size of the conduct- 
-tube. 
he company now are about to lay down a pipe between the Docks 
and the Exchange, for the conveyance of samples of merchandise, thus 
practically bringing the Isle of Dogs into Cornhill ; and for all we know 
this invention may hereafter be destined to relieve the gorged streets of 
the metropolis of some of its heavy traffic. 

The projector of the railway eystem could scarcely have foreseen the 
extent to which the locomotive would supersede other means of progress- 
ion, ond the principle of suction certainly starts on its career with as 
much certainty of succeeding as did that scheme. Some time towards 
the end of the century we may perchance hear the householder giving 
directions to have his furniture sucked up to Highgate—for hills form 
bat little impediment to the new system of traction, or the coal merchant 
ordering a waggon load of coals to be shot into the pipe for delivery a 
dozen miles distance. And this new power, like the trunk of the elepbaat, 
is —_— of being employed on the most trivial as well as upoo the 
weighbtiest matters. 

At the station of the International Telegraph Company, in Telegraph 
Street, it acts the part of messenger between the different parts of the 
establishment. The pipes wind about from room to room, sufficient curve 
=< maintained in them for the passage of the little travelling cylinder 
which contains the message, and sma‘) packages and written communi- 
Cations traverse almost as quickly in all directions as does the human 
voice in the gutta-percha tubing, to which in fact it is the appropriate 
eidendum. 

In all" large establishments, such as hotels and public offices, the appli- 
cation of the invention will be invaluable ; and, from its fetcbing and 
carrying capabilities, it may well b2 nick-named the tubular “ Page.” 

In making our lowest bow to this new slave of the lamp that has been 
enlisted in our service, we may observe that, unlike steam, it cannot at 
= time become our maater, or bring disaster where it was only intend- 

to serve. 
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BEAUTY WITH PAINT. 
What is this? 


“ A beautiful complexion and clear skin for 1s. 144.” 

And this? 

“ Youth and heauty.—The fleur de l’age, or bloom of youth, a vegeta- 
ble preparation, so innocent that it may be applied to an infant, but yet 
imparts the most dazzling brillisncy to any complexion, and readers the 
skin beautifully soft ; prevents and cures all eruptions. Sold in cases 
at lls. To be had only of ——. Descriptive pamphlets free for two 
stamps. Remittances by postage stamps.” 

And this? 

“* Beauty bath charms.’—The hebe bloom imparts a clearness, bril- 
Uancy, and healthy soitness, and is perfectly harmless to the most deli- 


cate a 2 shilling per packet, or a — Pay 
stamps. Prepared ——, (lecturer on patho 
also speedily removes Ti dofeots sca blemishes of the skia.” 

They are advertisements, That is abundantly clear. They stand, the 
day on which I write this article, one after another, at the head of a 


amo of similar actions, ia a mornin; . How meny | clad 
Sir te eeeted, onl bow oer dey 


times they have already been i are yet to 
eorich its pages, [ know not. Bat this I know, that they and their kind 
are by no means scarce. They have appeared more and more frequently 


for the last five years. seem to pay. I see preparations and in- 
straments in the windows of perfumers at whose use they help me to 
guess. I find that the business associated with the name of Miss Moucher, 


is not now monopolized by that person. There isa spirited competition 
in the trade of “ making up” ladies for promenade and ball, just as 


actresses are “ made up” for the footlights. Its practitioners appear to the 
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aod parks. I do not 
the beautifal comple: 


ir handiwork through spotted veils, in the streets 
to quicker vision than my neighbours ; but 
ns and clear skins that are obtained for 1s. 1}d. 
do not escape my notice. The “ Fleur de l’Age,” and the more econo- 
mical “ Hebe Bloom,” find patrons in many an aristocratic ball-room— 
not amongst the patched up baridans that have painted, and padded, and 
pinched up their miserable old bodies, and have schemed, and chattered, 
and lied in the Courts and salons of every age since the days of Jezebel 
—but, ah me! amongst young girls and youthfal matrons, for whom life’s 
portal is but scarce ajar. I see all this, and grieve. I think that it was 
not always so. I tara to my book shelves, and I read of the manners and 
morality of the time when last the pretty girls of Eogland put a mask of 
paint and powder upon their faces, and [ shudder at the thoughts and 
fears that arise like a poisonous exhalation from the page. 

There is no imperative necessity for writing a “ lay sermon ;” and it 
is probable that the reader may exclaim “ pshaw!"’ and cry “out upon” 
the present writer for a shallow scribbler. What! Are there no storms 
gathering about Life’s horizon—no waspish battle-ships bearing the 
Devil’s letters of marque, afloat upon its waters—no savage wild beasts, 
and deadly creeping vermin iofesting its pleasant pastures—that he 
should waste his own time and ours upon thistrifliog? Drivelling about 
the cut of coats and trousers, the width and length of ladies’ skirts, and 
the powder upon our servants’ hair. What right bas he to play the epy 
over our toilet-tables, and to raise this moan because he finds a little 
rouge upon them? Should a reply be vouchsafed to me, I should say, 
“ By all means let us ignore superticialities ; let us see these things float 
by, as on the surface, and take no heed of them ; and, at the same time, 
do not be alarmed, my dear Sir, if, tomorrow morning, you wake up— 
scarlet fever being abroad—with an ugly rash upon your skin. It is only 
superficial! And you my dear young lady! What is the matter with 
your throat? You look in the glass, and find your tonsils of a beautiful 
plum-colour with a bloom upon it. What matter? it is merely upon the 
surface, don’t you see? And if any one should tell you that it is the 
symptom of a fearful malady, why send him aboat his business—silly 
meddler that he is—and take your singing lesson as usual.” Aye! but 
these are well-ascertained indications of disease, that may not be ne- 
glected. To this I answer, that no growa man can go abroad with his 
eyes open, in this Babylon-upon-Thames, of ours, without beiag met at 
every turn with the outward signs of weakness and disease in the body 
social, as uomistakable in their character as the danger signals which 
Nature bangs out upon the buman frame, to warn us of the enemy that is 
at work withia, They do not fright us from our course ; we call in no 
doctors to prescribe for them. The Times does not record the demise of the 
afflicted oue. No hearse, with nodding plumes and train of hired mourn- 
ers, goes by, to remind us of the death of a Virtue, and the birth of Vices 
is not included in the Registrar-Genera)’s Report. 

“ Beauty” says the proverb, “is but skin deep.”? But paint? Does the 
“Fleur de L’Age”’ sink no deeper than the outer cuticle? or can all the 
effects of the “‘ Hebe Bloom” be washed away with water? Are they not 
rather the symptoms of a disease that is raging io all ranks of society— 
an insatiate rage for personal adornment at any risk or sacrifice, begin- 
ning with extreme luxury io dress, breaking out in golden girdles and 
other tasteless gaud-, and coming to a crisis in the paint-pot? 

But do ladies print their faces? Are not these advertisements ad- 
dressed to a class that must not here be named? The question isa pain- 
ful one to answer. Go to Hyde Park this afternoon ; to the opera this 
evening ; to her Majesty’s birthday drawing-room next June, and form 
your own conclusions, There is no mistaking the bloom of youth for the 
‘“* Hébe Bloom,’ at a shilling a packet. The difference between the han- 
diwork of Nature and that of Miss Moucher is very soon detected. That 
dull greasy white, that flaunting heavy red—bah! Ob, rather a thousand 
times give me the ashen cheek of sickness, or the faded hue of age, than 
the livid glare of these abominations. Why, the other day, I saw a man 
@ young man—painted up to the eyes, in broad daylight! 

it bas been eaid that the men may make the laws, but the women rule 
the manners of the age. What sort of manners do we associate with 
paint? I grieve for a woman who can wear the livery of vanity upon 
her face. Iam obliged to fear that her natural colour is not the only 
thing that has faded ; but I dread most the effect that this painting may 
bave upon my own sex Respect for women is the key-stone of society. 
Do you think that any man can respect a woman whom he finds “ got 
up” with a “ beautiful complexion and a clear skin for 1s. 1}d,’’ or any 
other sum? I koow that there are thousands of ladies who would as 
soon place the hippopotamus upon their toilet tables as a packet ot * the 
Bloom of Youth,” and that those of the respectable classes who make use 
of that and similar compounds, are in a miserable minority. But, uofor- 
tunately, a great deal of “ Beauty with Paint’? comes out of Cremornaria 
and elsewhere, and brushes skirts with our wives and daughters in park 
and pavé. Birds with yellow plumage may be easily mistaken for 
canaries. ALBANY FonBLANQUE, JUN. 
— 


THE CUP DAY AT GOODWOOD. 


The Cup Day at Goodwood is eminently a national, and also an inter- 
national, festival. We reject the supposition, which would otherwise 
appear highly probable, that the idea of the French Treaty of Commerce 
was conceived under the roof of a staunch Protectionist and Conservative. 
Certainly the valuable principle of giving weight to French and Ameri- 
can competitors was not invented by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and his Manchester allies; but, on the contrary, it has for some time 
past been acted upon in the fullest manner by the managers of Goodwood 
races, who may be taken to represent, as nearly as possible, the opposite 
opinion upon every important subject on which it is possible for mea to 
differ. As we read the names of the horses entered tor the Goodwood 
Cup, our first sensation is one of pleased surprise at finding the doctrines 
of free-trade universally adopted by those who so long opposed them. 
Really, we do not think that the prospects of native industry ever looked 
so mournful as in the list of entries for this race. The foreigner buys 
our horses, breeds from them, and imports the produce back again to 
this country, where he traios it in our own manner and mounts it with 
our best jockeys, and then competes with Eoglish owners at an allowance 
of fourteen pounds. With a due sense of our liberality, three French 
and four @merican horses promised to appear at Goodwood. The most 
dreaded of these visitors was Dangu, who, at equal weights, had run a 
good fourth in the Derby, only Thormanby, Wizard, and Horror being 
ahead of him. The two first-named horses were now out of the way ; and 
over @ course twice as long as Epsom it was to be feared that Horror 
could not maintain his slight advantage under a stone difference in 
weight. But if Horror could not uphold the national honour, what other 
horse could? There was Butterfly, the winner of the Oaks, giviog, by 
the privilege of her sex, only ten pounds to Dangu, and no better able to 
afford it than Horror was to give astone. As it turned out, Dangu did 
not start, and thus many predictions were overthrown; but two of his 
compatriots and two Americans came to the post, and with them only 
four English horses. Oue of the Americans, Starke, had been already a 
successful performer over this course, and he had now the maturity of 
five years, with the weight of only four. The other American horse, Op- 
timist, would bave, it might be thought, a tolerably easy busiaess in 
leading during the early part of the race, so as to make the pace, as it is 
called, for Starke. The American visi'ors to Goodwood felt some assur- 
ance that they had got into a good thing, while the hopes of the nation 
rested generally, but not very confidently, upon Horror, 

The start for this race is one of the most effective of this kind of spec- 
tacles. Oa the left of the grand stand is a round hill, of the usual fourm 
of those on which the remains of Roman camps are found. The course 
on which the short races are ran extends ia a straight line from the base 
of this bill past the stand, and the long course run over for the Cup is 
obtained by adding to the straight run a loop shaped course upon the 
right. Thus the borses start on the left, pass the stand, and go some 
way down the straight, and thea turn ioto the loop and gallop away 
from tbe spectators aud di-appear for awbile behind a rising ground, 
and then returao to sight, and presently again enter into the straight and 
traverse it a second time—but now from right to lefi—and again passing 
the stand, they finish almost at their starting poiut at the base of the 








Roman hill.. The rise of this hill speedily checks the most headloog rua, 








aod palling up after a race is therefore at Goodwood an easy matter, 

But we are now king of the start, which takes place nearly at the 

aod within easy view of the spectators. The green slope of 

ich is dotted with parties stretched at ease and in full view of 

the race, the back to the restless shifting body of 

Before t > Spreetere is the course, and 

behind them are the verdant slopes and 

noble trees of Goodwood Park, and in the farthest distance gleams the 

sea. Ina race which carries the horses so far afield, the colours of the 
riders become very important. 

The well-known orange of Mr. Ten Broeck can at no distance be mis 
taken for anything elee; and the equally familiar white of Captain 
Christie, who owns Horror, and the white with black shades, in which 
Butterfly’s jockey rides, can be distioguished without a glass, so long as 

horses are to be seen at all. And now they are of and past the 
stand, and the first important feature in the race is, that Starke, who had 


: 


been one of the last two, is “ going through his horses,” as the phrase 


is, in order to foree the pace, because his stable-companion, Optimi 
who had been put in to do this service for him, cannot ——— 
Starke soon begins to show towards the van, but one of the French 
horses, Zouave, now takes a decided lead, going ahead with a superflui 
of energy which must surely tell upon him before the race is done, even 
lowing for his advantage of fourteen pound. In watching the progress of 
this gallant animal, one is reminded of the celebrated question of the 
buntsman to a French fox-hunter—* Hulloa there, you sir ; do you think 
you can catch a fox?” and of the spirited reply—“I do not know, mon 
ami; but I vil try.” Certainly the brave Zouave will try for the Good- 
wood Cup, but it may be found that he is expending himself prema- 
tarely io a vaioglorious effort to maintain an unnecessary amount of 
forwardness, The experienced ia cup-races predict that Zouave will 
* come back,” and think that one horse at least of the invading force hag 
been made safe. However, Zouave is still ahead, and next to him is the 
other French horse, Gustave, bearing the popular blue and yellow of 
Baron Rothschild. Starke is drawing towards the front, and Butterfly 
bas dropped into the rear. The friends of Horror can see that he is try- 
ing to pass Gustave just as they disappear behind the bill. As they re- 
turn to view, it is seen that he has fallen back, and his chance is out. 
And now Starke takes up the runaing, and leaves the two Frenchmen 
second and third. If this sort of thing continues, we shall have to repent 
that free-trade was ever carried to such lengths upon the turf. Horror ig 
beat, and Butterfly, and Starke leads into the straight. But, happily 
for the honour of Eogland, there is a trainer named Jobn Scott who has 
sent to the post in admirable condition a chestnut three-year-old called 
Sweetsauce—a horse which was well thought of as a two-year-old, but 
has not been much mentioned during the present year. Throughout the 
race Sweetsauce has been in a good place—neither prominently first nor 
last—and now he goes up to Starke, who is beaten before the horses pass 
the Stand. Gustave and Zouave are used up by their early efforts, 
and Sweetsauce canters easily away and beats them by some ten or a 
dogen lengths, amid the delighted plaudits of the assembly, who feared 
but one minute ago that the Goodwood Cup must cross the water. No- 
thing could surpass the ease with which Sweetsauce performed this feat, 
adding, as he did, another to the many unexpected triumphs of John 
Scott’s stable. It was indeed time for some potent charmer to intervene, 
when Frenchmen and Americans were making the cup-race such a very 
international affair. 

Bat we have said that Goodwood races are eminently a national festi- 
val, and so they are. They have more of the character which we eup- 
pose was common fifty years ago than any of the other of the great 
meetings, and the reason of this peculiarity doubtless is, that the race- 
course is nearly five miles from any railway station. To use a plain 
word, Goodwood is not as yet Cockneyfied, because the distance and 
difficulty of reaching it prevent the hordes of the metropolis from pour- 
ing themselves forth upon its hill, as they now do at Epsom, and toa 
less extent at Ascot. The bulk of the visitors to Goodwood seem to be 
either a select aristocratic party, or raciog men, or the people of the 
neighbourhood, and the indefatigable sight-seers of the capital form a 
minority. It is quite refreshing, after a ion of spectacles at which 
the whole world of London has assisted, to be present at something really 
worth seeing, and to be able to see it without incessant efforts to keep 
one’s place. At Goodwoed everybody bas room both to examine the 
horses and to watch the racing, and to move about over the course and 
the adjacent bills; and especially the hambler classes—who have walked 
or driven in light caris and waggons to the scene of the sport—enjoy the 
privileges which belonged to them generally in times when this realm of 
England was less thickly peopled than it is now, and was, in various 
other respects, in a backward aod unimproved state. It is a great pri- 
vilege to be able to make at least one “‘ ramble beyond railways” while 
still within easy reach of London; and the excellence of the sport and 
the beauty and tranquillity of the ecene combine to make the Goodwood 
Cup day one of the most delightful, as it is one of the most truly Eaglish, 
of holidays. 





———> 


Tue ImMPERTINENCES OF NEwsPaPER CoRRESPONDENTS.—Some time 
since the London correspondent of a New York contemporary thought 
fit to induige in some silly gossip in the worst possible taste about 
English literary men. The writer of this gossip turns out to be Mr. 
Thackeray’s old annoyer, Mr. Edmund Yates. The Suturday Review 
censured the culprit, aod Mr. Thackeray in the Cornhill Magazine, now 
reproves the Review for taking notice of such small game, and thereby 
making itfamous Thus writes the sage, and we had almost added the 
onions, of Cornbill. 

“ And, suppose, Mr. Saturday Reviewer—you censor “morum, you 
who pique yourself (and justly aud honourably in the main) upou your 
character of gentleman as well as of writer,—suppose, not that you your- 
self invent and indite absurd twaddle about gentlemen’s private meetings 
and transactions, but pick this wretched garbage out of a New York 
street, and hold it up for your readers’ amusement—don’t you thiak, my 
friend, that you might bave been better employed? Here, in my Satur- 
day Review, and in au American paper subsequently sent to me, I light, 
astonished, on an account of the dinners of my friend and publisher, which 
are described as ‘ tremendously heavy,’ of the conversation (which does 
not take place), and of the guests assembled at the table. Iam informed 
that the proprietor of the Cornhill, and the host on these occasions, is ‘a 
very good man, but totally unread ;’ and that on my asking‘him whether 
Dr. Johnson was dining behind the screen, he said, ‘ God bless my soul, 
my dear sir, there’s no person by the name of Jobnson here, nor any one 
behind the screen,’ and that a roar of laughter cut him short, I am 
informed by the same New York correspondent that I have touched upa 
contributor’s article ; that I once eaid to a literary gentleman, who was 
proudly pointing to an anonymous article as bis writing, ‘Ab! I thought 
I recognized your hoof in it.’ Iam told by the same authority that the 
Cornhill Magazine ‘ shows symptoms of being on the wane,’ and baving sold 
nearly 100,000 copies, he (the correspondent) ‘should think 40,000 was 
now about the mark.’ Tben the graceful writer passes on to the dinners, 
at which it appears the Editor of the Magazine ‘is the great gun, and 
comes out with all the geuiality in his power.’ 

“Now suppose this charming intelligence is untrue? Suppose the 
publisher (to recall the words of my friend the Dublin actor of last 
month) is a gentleman to the full as well in‘ormed as those whom he 
invites to his table? Suppose he never made the remark, beginnio 
‘God bless my soul, my dear sir,’ &c., nor anything resembling it 
Suppose nobody roared with laughing? Suppose the Editor of the Corn- 
hill Magazine nev: r ‘touched up’ one single line of contribution which 
bears ‘marks of bis hand?’ Suppose he never said to any literary 
gentleman, ‘I recognized your hoof’ in any periodical whatever? Sup- 
pose the 40,000 subscribers, which the writer to New York ‘ considered to 
be about the mark,’ should be between 90 000 and 100.000 (and as he will 
have figures, there they are.) Suppose this back-door gossip should be 
utterly blundering and untrue, would any one wonder? Ah! if we had 
only enjoyed the bappiness to number this writer among the contributors 
of our Magazine, what a cheerfulness and easy confidence bis presence 
would impart to our meetings! He would find that ‘poor Mr. Smith’ 
had heard that recondite anecdote of Dr. Johnson behind the screen ; 
and as for ‘the great gun of those banquets,’ with what geniality should 
not I ‘come out’ if I had an amiable companion close by me, dotting 
down my conversation for the New York —. 


Hunting THE Bearcoot.—I have mentioned in my former work that 
the bearcoot is trained for hunting by the Kirghis. Bat I have said no- 
thing of his prowess in his wild state, when he sports on his own account, 
and cometimes plunders other ravagers of their prey. The following in- 
cident will illustrate his power aud courage, besides showing that he 
would prove a formidable opponent to any unarmed man, if hunger 
prompted bim to dispute possession of bis game. 

Three of these durk monarche of the sky were seen soaring high above 
the erage to the south, which were too abrupt to ride over. We there- 
fore piqueted our bores to feed, and began to ascend the mountain slope. 
Ia wbout an hour and a half we reached the summit, and descended into 





a small wooded valley, when we observed the bearcoots wheeling round 
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towards the u end, in which direction webastened. Having gone at 
a walk for about three miles, we reached a rocky gleo that led us 
into a valley of the Bean, known to be a favourite resort of the animals 
we were seeking. A small torrent ran foaming through its centre, and 
mountains rose on each side far above the snow line. In singular con- 
érast with the rich foliage and luxuriant herbage in the valley, the lower 

facing the south were almost destitute of verdare, while those 
oes the north were clothed with a dense forest. : 

“We had scarcely entered this sylvan spot when a singular spectacle 
was presented to our view. A large maral had been hunted down by 
three wolges, who had just seized him, and the ravenous brutes were 
tearing the noble animal to pieces while yet breathing. We instantly pre- 
pared to inflict punishment on two of the beaste, and crept quietly along 
under cover to get within range. We succeeded, and were levelling our 
rifles, when Sergae called my attention to two large bearcoots, poising 
aloft and preparing for a swoop. He whispered, “ Don’t fire, and we shall 
gee some grand sport.” 

Presently one oP the eagles shot down like an arrow, and was almost 
instantly followed by the other. When within about forty yards of the 

p, the wolves caught sight of them, and instantly stood on the de- 
ve, showing their long yellow fangs, and uttering a savage howl. 

In a few seconds the first beatcoot strack his prey ; one talon was fixed on 
bis back, the other on the upper part of his neck, completely securing 
the head, while he tore out the wolf’s liver with his beak. The other 
bearcoot had seized another wolf, aad shortly both were as lifeless as the 
animal they bad hunted. 4 

The third brate snarled when his comrades set up their wailing howls, 
and started for the cover : he was soon within range, when a puff of white 
smoke rose from Sergae’s rifle, and the wolf rolled over, dead. The re- 
port startled the bearcoots, but we remained concealed, and they com- 
menced their repast on the stag. Their attack had been made with so 
much gallantry, that neither the old hunter nor myself could raise a rifle 
against them, or disturb their banqaet. When satisfied, they soared up 
to some lofty crags, and Sergae took off the skins of the poachers, which 
he intended keeping as trophies bravely won by the eagles. : 

My old friend had spent thirty years in the vast forests and mountains 
of Asia. He was thoroughly acquainted with the habits of the animals, 
and the feathered race that inhabit them; and the daring attack by the 
oy ome was the most interesting scene he had witnessed.—Travels in 
the % 


Batainc Macaives.—While looking at the machines, I was informed 
by my companion that the English have not been a sea-bathing nation 
such a very long time, and that, therefore, bathing machines are a com- 
paratively modern invention. It is exactly one hundred and ten years 

‘0 that a physician, named Raszell, wrote a book upon the advantages 
of washing the body in sea-water—an idea which bad not previously 
entered into the brains of our forefathers. Up to that time, to use the 
words of my learned informant and friend, Mr. Roberts, of Dover, “ the 
sea was judged to have been designed for commerce, and sea-side towns 
for the residence of merchants and fishermen. At no previous period 
had there been sea-side visitors, Why sbonld they go to the sea coast, 
when no motive could be stated,—at a time, too, when Northampton’s 
healthy climate was attributed to its distance from the noxious fumes of the 
sea? There were certainly watering-places ; but these were towns where 
mineral waters existed, such as Bath, Cheltenham, Harrowgate,” &c. Dr. 
Rassell’s brother doctors took up the cry ; sea-bathing suddenly became 
the fashion ; Dr. Russell was obliged to come to reside at Brighton ; and | 
the fishing villages in various parts of the kingdom became inundated | 
with visitors. Brighton, being the point where the sea could be most | 
easily reached from London, was soon found out, and taken possession 
of by a colony of citizens, anxious to follow the fashion and recruit their 
health at the same time. Besides Brighton, many other watering-places 
have started into existence, and the sea is now found efficacious for nearly 
all ailments, whether of mind or body, and it often effects a cure when 
nothing else will; an annual migration, like that of anadromous fishes, 
of thousands of persons now takes place to those very shores which their 
grandfathers regarded with a species of horror. 

In most books, Brighton is stated to be forty odd miles from London. 
This we believe not to be strictly correct ; but it is made under fifiy miles 
from London, becauee, as we have heard the tale, in former times the 
King was not allowed to go more than fifty miles from London without 
a minister. Now, the Sovereign who was so fond of Brighton did cot 
want to be bored with a minister at his elbow; and therefore Brighton 
was put down as being under the proscribed distance, and the Pavilion, 
&¢., started into existence.—Buckland’s Curiosities of Natural History. 








* Taames EmMBANKMENT.—The Thames Embankment Committee have 
presented their report, and it has been printed. The Observer says of it: 
—* There is some reason to hope that, after all, something will be done 
towards effecting that most desirable object, the best means of providing 
for the increasing traffic of the metropolis, by the embankment of the 
Thames. The committee have carefully considered the several plans 
which have been brought before them with a view to the embankment of 
the Thames, and they have received much valuable evidence on the sub- 
ject. In connection with the matters referred to them they have con- 
sidered it necessary to inquire into the mode proposed for constructing 
the low-level sewer about to be made by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and they found that if that sewer were carried under the Strand 
and Fleet street it would cause a vast amount of injury to the trade and 
traffic of the district, which it is scarcely possible to estimate. The im- 
portance of providing for the construction of the low-level sewer in con- 
nection with the embankment has been recognised by the various engi- 
neers whose plans have been submitted to them; and provision is made 
in all these plans for constructing the low level sewer along the fore- 
shore of the river and within the embankment. The committee have bad 
many plans before them, out of which they have agreed to select the 
three prerented by Messrs. Bazalgette, Bidder, and Fowler, civil engi- 
neers. All of these comprise the plan of including in the embankment 
the low-level sewer on the north side of the Thames, the embankment to 
extend from Westminster to Queenhithe—that is, from Westminster- 
bridge to London-bridge. All the plans comprise a railway and a road- 
—- two of them on the same level, and in the third on different 
levels. 

“The wharfs are not to be interfered with, but, on the contrary, to be 
improved by the construction of docks and other facilities within the 
embankment. The committee has rejected the proposition to attempt to 
make it a public company, and recommended that, as the Legislature 
have already intrusted the main drainage of the metropolis to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, by the 21st and 22nd Victoria, cap. 104, sec. 11, 
and armed them with powers to deal with the foreshore of the river in 
connection therewith, the construction of the embankment should also 
be intrusted to them. They recommend that, in aid of the fands already 
voted for the sewer, the coal and wine duties, which are to expire in 
1861, should be renewed for a limited time, and the proceeds be applied 
to the expenses of the embankment. The whole expenses of the embank- 
ment, including sewers, &c., are estimated at £1.000,000. One-fourth of 
this at least would be the cost of the length of sewer to be made. In- 
deed, it would be much more if it ran under Fleet Street and the Strand. 
The rest is to be raised by the renewal of the 8d. and the 1d. coal-tax, 
and the wine duty of }d., from which an annual sum of £100,000 may be 
expected, and the coast committee recommend that the cost of the em- 
bankment should be a first charge upon these duties. 

“From the simplicity of the proposition, and the manifest—indeed, the 

sing—necessity of the scheme, we are glad to see a prospect of its 
ing carried out at length. The money can be easily raised in the 
manner and in the proportions proposed.” 





To Drive Curs Orr.—If an Englishman is persecuted and followed by 

& yelping cur, he can generally manage to get rid of him by stooping 
down and pretending to pick up a stone, for ali curs have a mortal dread 
of a thrown stone ; but on the bogs of Ireland the dogs don’t care a bit if 
the person they are barking at pretends to pick up a stone ; they know. 
cunning brutes, there are no stones in the bogs to be picked up and 
thrown at them, but they act very differently if there happens to be a 
heap of stones anywhere handy. It is an unpleasant situation to be at 
tacked by a dog ; if you are so circumstanced, never attempt to ran, try 
throwing a stone at him, present your hat in your hand, and when he 
has seized it, hit him with a stick across the nose or foreleg. These are 
the most vulnerable points in a dog; a blow on any other part of the 
head but the nose won’t hurt him a bit. If a dog comes up to you and 
os and won’t be friendly, don’t withdraw from him; put on a bold 
, and etretch your hands towards him, keeping it quite still (if you 
Withdraw it after stretching it out he will bite you); the dog will come 
up and smell the hand, and, having once done this, will be your friend 
for life. A chimney-sweep once made a match to fight a bull-dog single- 
pny armed only with his brush. He entered the arena with his brush 
one hand and a foot of bramble bush covered with thorns in the other. 
ms ng at him; he presented the bramble-bush to the animal, 


chimney sweep belaboured him over the head and nose with the back of 
the brush, and won the match, We may learn from this, that if a man is 
attacked by a bull-dog, he should hold out a stick between his hands, 
and present it to the dog, who will seize it, and give the man time for 
further measures. A rat-catcher lately told me that he had a monkey 
that would be “a match for any dog in any pit.’ The movkey was 
given a short stout stick ; he watched his opportunity, sprang on the 


dog’s back, it was impossible for the dog to throw him, and the monkey 
beat him about the head.at his will.— Buckland. 


A GAMEKEEPER’s MuseuM.—The victims in our gamekeeper’s museum 
had not been nailed up by chance in the first vacant place, but arranged 
with a certain degree of taste, a row being apportioned to each species of 
animal. The keeper’s greatest enemies of course occupied the most pro- 
minent position ; and in the top row no leas than fifty-three cats heads 
stared hideously down upon the visitor. There was a story attached to 
nearly each head: this cat was killed in such a wood, this in sucha 
hedge-row, some in traps, some shot, some knocked on the head with a 
stick ; but what was most remarkable was, the different expression of 
countenance observable in each individual head. This one had died fight- 
ing bravely to the last ; inch by inch had it yielded up its nine lives. 
Caught pozsibly in a trap in the early part of the evening by oue of its 
legs, it had lingered the night through in agony, the pain of its entrapped 
limb causing it to make furious efforts to escape, and those very efforts 
adding additional torments to the wound. In the morning the keeper 
had come with bis gun and his dogs; putting his foot on the spring of 
the trap, he had let out the wounded and exhausted animal to the mercy 
of his terriers ; what little life was left in it the dogs worried out. It had 
died a martyr to its natural instinct. Do you doubt this? Look at the 
head, nuw dried by the heat of two summers: the wrinkled forehead, the 
expanded eyelids, the glaring eyeballs, the whiskers extended Mheir full 
stretch, the spiteful lips exposing the double row of tiger-like teeth, en- 
venomed by agony, tell us all this. The hand of death has not been 
powerful enough to relax the muscles racked for so many hours with ter- 
ror and pain. Let us examine another head; what a difference in 
expression do we see in this cat at the end of the row; she had never 
been worried or tormented ; stealthily creeping on the tips of her beau- 
tifally padded feet along some hedge-row, she has come within range of 
the gun of the concealed keeper, and in an instant been shot dead ; yes, 
shot dead ; her calm look, her ears well cocked forward, the sagacious 
set of set of the muscles of her face remain to this moment,—so sudden 
was her death that other feelings had no time to work upon her expression 
and pbysiognomy. Her mummied bead tells us the story of an unex- 
pected and instantaneous death.’’—Curiosities of Nat. Hist. 
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Cbess. 
PROBLEM No. 605. By F. Healy, Eagland. 
BLACK. 




















White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





SoLutioyn To Prosiem No. 604. 
White. Black. 
1. Q tks P ch K tksQ 
2 KttoQ B6 ch K tks Kt 
3. P to Q Kt 4 checkmate. 





Cuess Irems.—From the accompanying game it will be perceived that our 
old friend Mr. C. H. Stanley has resumed the practice of Chess in & manner 
highly creditable to himself. Our best wishes accompany him for his success 
at Chess, and in more important undertakings than the management of the 
mimic warriors on the chequered field. 


A brilliant GAME between Mr. C. H. Stanley and Mr. Steele of the Liverpool 


Chess Club. 
(SCOTCH GAMBIT.) 

White (S.) Black (C. H. 8.) White (8.) Black (C. H.8.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 8 QtoQ Kt3 PtoQ4 
2K KttoB3 Q KttoB3 9 P tks P (ce) K Kt to K B3 .(d) 
3 PtoQ4 P tks P 10 P to Q6 (e) Castles 
4BtoQB4 BtoQB4 11 K Ktto K5 Q tks P(f ) 
5 PtoQB3 P to Q6 (a) 12 Kttks KBP Btks KBP ch (gq) 
6 PtoQKt4 BtoQ Kt3 13 K tks B K Kt toQ4 
7PtoQKt5 Q Kt to Q2 (b) 14 Btks Q P K tks Kt ch 


And in a few more moves White resigns. 





(a) K Kt to B 3, as advised by Jaenisch, is now preferred, for should 
White play P to K 5, Black replies with P to Q 4, and resolves the game into 
the Giaoco Piano.—(6) In a game played many years ago between Mr. Staun- 
ton and Mr. Harrwitz the latter played, instead of Kt to K 2, Q to K 2 recover- 
ing the piece should White take Kt. The move made by Mr. Stanley with the 
variations springing therefrom is very ingenious.—(c) B tks P would have pro- 
bably led to a dull game, but it would, we believe, have given White the ad- 
vantage.—(d) Mr. Staunton here says, ‘“‘ The pinch of the defence—if the 
Knight can be brought out safely Black may fairly be said to have mastered 
the attack, and the inventor of the combination to have imported a new and 
beautiful variation in one of our best openings.’"—(e) This appears to be his 
best move, if instead he play B to Q R 3, Black castles, should he move B toK 
Kt 5, Black replies with Q to Q 3.—(f') Played in Mr. Stanley’s best style.— 
(g) Mr. Steele was of opinion that he should have moved K to B and the fol- 
lowing game was played to decide the question : 


13. K to B gogBs 

14. KttoK Kt5 ch K to 

15. Ktto K B7 ch R tks Kt 

16. Btks R | BtweKR5 

17. Qto Kt2 Kt to K 5 and wins. 


N.B.—We have appended our own notes to this game as well as some of Mr- 
Staunton’s judicious observations, 











A WHALE IN THE Net.—‘* Once upon a time, as Mr. Smith, one of the 
most experienced of the Folkestone fishermen, tells me, a large whale 
appeared off Weymouth, and was seen by several fishermen. The affair 
was talked over at night in the public houses, and one of the company, 
who happened to have a new eeine-net which he had never used, was 
much taunted about it, and 'e was dared to go and net this whale with 
his new net. At first he took it as a joke, but, under the influence of 
beer and chaff of his comrades, he stamped his hand on the table and 
said, ‘ Well, d— me, if I don’t go and shoot the net after him, catch or 
no catch.’ Accordingly a sentry was posted, and the next morning the 
whale was signalled as being in the offiag. So the owner of the new 
seine put it into the boat, and, rowing quietly along, shot the net round 
the unsuspicious whale. At last Master Whale put his nose into the net, 
and feeling comething strange, charged against it, dragging men, boats, 
and all along with him. He then plunged and dived, and, ultimately 
taking the new seine-net, rolled about his body, right away with him, in 
spite of all the fishermen could do. They looked after the whale, who 
had gone off with the net, much as an angler looks into the water when 
a fine fish has escaped from his hook ; but, however, the whale was gone, 
and the would-be captors rowed home disconsolate and whaleless, 
“Some three or four days afterwards, as a coastguard was going his 
rounds in the dead of the night, he saw a huge black mass come rolling 
in with the tide ; it looked like a wreck, yet it was not a wreck, for a 
wreck has not a tail wherewith to flop the water as the object had. The 
coast-guardsman waited till the tide turned, and as it went dowa he got 
near to this strange object, which had got hard and fast among the rocks. 
He then saw that it was a whale, and, what was exceeding strange, the 











it in his mouth, and so got hooked by the thorns on it; the 


whale had a net entangled round about him in the most complicated 


manner. ‘First come, first served,’ said the coast-guardsman to himself, 
as he pulled out his kuife and cut two great slasbes in the whale’s fat 
sides, daring which operation (mark it, O reader) the whale kicked and 
evinced signs of life. The finder then ebut up bis knife and posted off with 
the news. Of cours, as there was a net round the whale, his identity 
was established directly, and the owner of the net claimed the carcase 
because his net had caught him ; the coast-guardsman claimed it because 
he had found him. Meanwhile, when the dispute was still going on, the 
lord of the manor put in bis claim, as it was found between high and low 
water mark, gained it, and took-possession of the whale, cut him up and 
boiled all the oil out of bim, getting forty barrels, worth a lot of money ; 
and there the matter ended. 

“Some weeks afterward:, a: the coastguard was sitting on his ‘ donkey’ 
(the term — to the portable stool used by theee men), a respectable 
looking gentleman walked up to him, and eaid, ‘My man, don’t you re- 
collect the whale that you found hereabouts some time since?’ ‘ Yes, 
sir,’ said the man, ‘it was me as found him.’ ‘ Well, now, can’t you re- 
collect whether, when you cut him (as they tell me you did), he kicked 
and winced under the knife?” ‘In course he did!’ was the answer ; ‘he 
nearly knocked the knife out of my hand with his tail.’ ‘Well, then,’ 
said the old gentleman, bristling up all of a sudden, ‘now, I am a 
lawyer, and mind that you tell me the same story to-morrow, sir ; for, as 
sure as to-morrow comes, you will have to swear that in court.’ On the 
morrow the coastguard:man swore that the whale was alive when firat 
he saw him on shore, and that he knew it by the knife test. as stated 
above. It was now the lord of the macor’s turn to sing small, for he 
could not claim a thing ifcast up alive. He had to refund the money he 
got for the oil, having taken all his trouble for nothing; so that, after 
all, the owner of the new seine caught his whale, got his new net back, 
and nearly a hundred pounds besides.” — Buckland. 





Por Lvucx.—For the past century, which concluded with redacing In- 
dia to the rank of a British province, the proud invader has eaten her 
rice after a fashion which has secured for him the contempt of the East. 
He deliberately boils it, and after drawing off the nutritious etarch or 
gluten called “conjee,” which forms the perquisite of his Portuguese or 
his Pariah cook, he is fain to fill himself with that which has become 
little more nutritious than the prodigal’s husks. Great, indeed, 
is the invader’s ignorance upon that point. Peace be to the manes of 
Lord Macaulay, but listen to and wonder at his eloquent words :—* The 
Sepoys came to Clive, not to complain of their scanty fare, but to pro- 
pose that all the grain should be given to the Europeans, who required 
more nourishment than the natives of Asia. The thin gruel, they said, 
which was strained away from the rice would suffice for themselves. 
History contains no more touching instance of military fidelity, or of the 
influence of a commanding mind.” Indians never fail to drink the 
“conjee.” The Arab, on the other hand, mingles with his rice a suffi- 
ciency of ghee to prevent the extraction of the “ thin gruel,” and thus 
makes the grain as palatable and as nutritious as Nature intended it 
to be. 











| J. R. STAFFORD'S 
OLIVE TAR. 


HEN OLIVE TAR IS INHALED, ITS HEAL- 
ing Balsamic Odours are brought in direct 
contact with the lining membranes of the 
Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and all the| 
° Alr-Cells of the Lungs, 
Relieving at once any Pain or Oppression, and heal- 
ing any Irritation or Inflammation. 

When Olive Tar fs taken upon Sugar. 
it forms an unequalied Soothing and Healing Syrup 
for Coughs and all Throat Diseases. 

When Olive Tar is applied, its magnetic 
or concentrated curative powers render it a most 
speedy and efficient 

PAIN ANNIHILATOR. 
Olive Tar is not sticky—does not 
discolour. 
Fifty cents a bottle, at No. 442 Broadway, New York, 
and by all Druggists. 














\ J. R. STAFFORD’S 
IRON & SULPHUR POWDERS 


Are a soluble preparation of Iron and Su'phur, identi- 
cal with that existing in the blood of a perfectly healthy 
person. Uniting with the digested food, 


They Revitalize and Purify the Blood, 


They tmpart Energy to the Nervous 
System, 


They Invigorate the Liver, 
They Strengthen the Digestion, 
They Regulate the Secretions of the 
| Body, 
\And area Specific for all Female Weak- 
nesses. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR A PACKAGE. 

At 442 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, | 

and all Drugeists. | 








STEAM. 
NEW YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, AND HAVRE. 
NHE VANDERBILT EUROPEAN LINE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIPS SAT 
between New York, Southampton and Havre. 
From New York for 
Southampton and Havre 
VANDFRBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre....Saturday, July*28. 
. Griffen 8: 


ILLINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Griffen.........+- aturday, AUg. Il.....ssee seers Wednesday, Aug. 
4 RBILI, Capt. P. - Lefevre....Saturday, Sep. 8... wor P| 


Returning from 
Havre and South’ ton. 


“ 
SI 
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Zz 
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2 


q 7% 'y 2 ae Saturday, Sep. 22... 
VANDERBILT, Capt. P. KE. Lefevre....Saturdag, Oct. 20... 
ri 8; 


ILLINOIS, Capi. 8. P. Griffen..... ....+ aturday, Nov. 3.............:. Wednesday, Nov. 21 


These steamships have water-tight compartments, are built in the best manver for safety 
and comfort, class A. 1, and insure at as low rates as any ships that oO the ocean. 








First Cabin, $120 and $100 | Second Cabin 


Certificates of passage iraued from Europe to America.—Specie delivered in London and 
Paris. For Passage or Freight apply to 


D. TORRANCR, No. 5 Bowling Green, New Youk. 

A. N. CHRYSTIE, Havre. 

B. G. WAINWRIGHT & CO., 13 Rue Fabourg Montmartre, Paris 
OAKFORD & CO., 67 Gracechurch St., London. 

DUNLOP, SCHOALES & CO., Southampton. 








Congress Spring) 
SARATCEA SPRINGS & 12.98 CE ef, 
ne Vew yor* R STR 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DRINKERS OF 
Congress Water, 


M°= SPURIOUS MINERAL WATER IS SOLD AS “CONGRESS WATER,” 
by unprincipled persons or counterfeiters, who, when they dare not use tha name, call 
it “Saratoga” Water, ‘‘ Saratoga” being only the name of the town where the Spring is 
situated. 
To protect the public from such impositions, we have all our Corks 
branded thus Sa 
Any not having those words and letters on the Corks are Counterfeit ; 
and the Purchaser should prosecute the Seller for swindling. 
Orders will receive prompt attention if addressed to us at our South- 
ern Depot of Congress Water, 
98 Cedar Street, New York City, 
CLARKE & WHITE, 
Lists of dealers who procure Congress Water for their sales direct from our house, are_kep; 
at our office for the purpose of distribution to those who desire to purchase 








GENUINE CONGRESS WATER 


in their own neighbourhood. C&W 
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FINANCIAL. 


-UNSURAN CE. 





HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS. 





$500,000 EIGHT PBR CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD OO. 
[rEx48 DIVISION.] 
Bes 


one handred and six 106) miles of rail reed. and its appurte- 
sat of $2,920,000, upoa pa nandred and sixty-eight thousand 
table tan, aEiiiemeue the public as one of the most desirable 


Rivitge, ane eighteen on, ve 
of the great trunk line which, within twelve to mon’ 

von, and every important pointia Texss, with New Or! 
on withthe acs remsiag 3 north and ly completed, place New Y¥ ‘Sus 


The Bonds 

le on Ist November. 1878, bear 8 per cent. interest ; coupons payable sem‘- 
rom: > oe ae aon cewek ae “oding the completion of the 

rity fe t pos 
sre'morigegnd by ab S cola ira it —_ ot 76.80 4) sare of land, together with town 
alued at $400,' 
prospectu -es, gontee nada at ren desta, land graots, and every information, 
Radon application to GaNGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine 


Strest, 
T Hoo SON & MORKISON, 
we wes se illiam Street, Merchant's Exchange. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 
No. 48 WALL STREET 
BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, 





SECOND FLOOR 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS : 


‘By order of any, Court jn the Binte nugence kdeebéed char feceepoed ns apeess od five per cent’, 
and withdrawn at any time, and will be entitled to interest for the 
de _— with ths Compan: 
pany a yet dep.sitory for money. 
TRUSTEES. 


yheny petiyttuals ancerperaen® for a period of six months, or longer. yo per cent. 
Five days’ DOUCe.... 62... eeceeecnceecencceecetnceseseeneeeesnesesecees ‘uur per cent. 
ee dministrators, ov Trustees of NGstates, and Females unaccustomed to the 
business, as well as Religious and Benevolent Insuivations, will find this Com- 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. 


RNOLDe BRE Ee «| PHOMAS W. PRA RSALL, 
A NOL, Ha 3 
, REOUD, Wittias TUCKER, WILLIAM H. MACY, 
Mak etities, § Eide o'utt in, — fcnefowtuat, 
la a 
yes BU ait a ASO SeN. WILLIAM 8. HERRIMAN, 


ERAS!. CORNING, Albany. 


it Dv RNATE, WIN D. TLLESTON, JAS, 8. SEYMOUR, Auburn. 
wares RONSON, CLINTON GILBERT.” R. H.WALWORTH, Saratoga 
N JAUOB ASTOR, Jr. 


QJOHN A. STEWART, Secretary. 





REMITTANCES!) 


UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCUTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 





ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
Iesued by 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 





BILLS ON LONDON, 
UMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, AT SIXTY Dave SIGHT AND AT THREE 
by 


DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sal 
‘WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 
M o RGAWN & SON Sis 


No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 








Issue Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
the World. 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO,, 





AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
qu" CIRCULAR LETTERS 0 OREDIT ON ALL THK PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
and Cities of 
ok, HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
BAT RITaIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA 
ND, SPAIN, <TALY, WEDEN. 

ATHENS. perrout,” ™ CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
ALEXANDRIA JERUSALEM, a&c., dc. 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
ILLS AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
for. ne free of charge. 
Drafts and te granted, and bills purchased and collected on England, [reland, Scotland 
he Britieh Pornene in North America and ad Auarole. 





R. C.F SSON, 
FF. GRAIN No. 29 William Street, New York. 
0. F. SMITH. 





BUNGAN. SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


ISSUE 
MAroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travetlers, 
avatiable in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPE, CIIINA, &o. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
SSUB LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL rane 
esers. ROTHSCHILD’s of { Paris, London jenna, and 


of the world through the M , Frankfort, 
Naples, and their 





carmeependenss. 





for the 
RICHARD BELL, Bane “On MONTREAL, 


J.RAE. 23 W treet, New York. 
FFER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
NOMED ITS eaereat and! ite Branches in C: in sums to suit 
@hased or Collecied. 


e, and Notes, and payable in Canada pur- 





WELLS, FARGO & CU., 


wt. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE Co, 
82 Broadway N. ¥., 
ATOH AN EXPRESS TO CALITOAE 4, © onpecs f_. 4 THE SANDWICH IS 
Mail Steamers of 20th of each 


IDPs, by be Mal Oregte, ned the Sandwich islands for sale ai all times. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, ° 
| wy COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 
try and Abroad. 








D WALWORTH, Att’y and Counselior at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
- 





and C 








R. RICHARDSON, A y » Coving Ky. 





J. W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 
aa 


CAST IRON PIPES. 
EARL’S IRON WORKS, NEWARK, N. J., 
91, 93, 95, 97, and 99 Chestnut St. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 21 Centre Street, NEW YORK. 
pat to Manufacture CAST IR(N Gas and Water Pipes Branches, Bends, Angles, 


Bevel pak Keduces, diecves, Drip Syphons, Flugs, (#ps, Keiorts, Bench Cast 
8 im general, Particular atiention paid 1 ~ 0 ali Une 1" Cuptings 2s. wih Gas ~ 














enema oe FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACKLE. 
received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World’s 
toy ek on hand a and well-assorted Stock of RODS, rope 
SROUT FLIES Aa. bos of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most libe» 
THOMAS H. BATE, 7 Warren Street, New York. 
B. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, acknowledged by experiencea Fisb- 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 7 
DELLUC'S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK. 
A* roue ene: CORDIAL, PREPARED WITS THE BEST PERUVIAN BARK. 
per ons debilitated by Fevers, Dyspepsia and other diseases, 
indibpene oie 7 to persons going a Fever and Agur Saves. as the best pre- 
aken after meals as a most agreeable Cordial. Every botue, must 
se gan eis «sole man: 
DELLUC & CO.,~ 


FRENCH OISPENSING CREMisi. 
635 Broadway, 3 doors below Bleecker St. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yorx, 23, 1858. 

HE FOULDWING WL ay te OF THE az OF TH pom any I8 PUB 
Thane conformity with the requirements of ihe Leth Section Uithe Act of its Incorpo 
pth — 


Premiums on ired risks on the 4th October, 1858..........-++++++ $259,280 20 
Premiums seived during the year to 4th Oct’r, 1859, on 




















a Boe 
Serip of © ies (includi of 
the Compan: Soe ealey eieeaied ec ccccc coc ccccecceseececoeccoess 34,990 50 
$1,974,230 72 


The Boaffl of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to 1st November 
| bo my Cec PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 
and a! that 

Also, that a Dividend of puuees ol CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 


pany, on their ums of the past year, be issued after the Ist January next. 
Tris Awe 1 ordered th ra thes e wine ‘remaloing Scrip 4 oe year 1852 and that yeh’. year 
1 be redeemed I ASH afte: Seneaty next, the interest t 


thereon to on tha! 
boas poe ' oe y te an meh ir accumulated profits of over ONE MILLION OF 
prAtter auld redemption, here wil be no outstanding Scrip of an issue prior to the year 


By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 

OSES H. GRINNELL, LOUIS LORUT, ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
ROSWELL SPRAGUE, ANTH’Y. B. NEILSON, JOHN A. ISELIN, 
OLIVER SLATE, Jr., JOHN of Warenened, EDWIN BARTLETT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, M. ELIAS PONVERT, 
DRAKE MILLS, HENRY A. COIT,” EORGE G. HOBSON, 
G. WINTHROP GRAY ARSHALL,  U. A. MURDOOH, 

AMUEL L. MITCHILL. JOSEPH FOULKE, Jr. PERCY R. PYNE 
FRE EMICK G. FOSTER, VI ARLES STRECKER 








NEVIUS, 
yosbra GAILLARD, JR, 
SIMON DE VISSER. 
A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WM. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
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SCHUYLER TIVINGSTON, OSEPH V. ONATIVI4, 





UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AOTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2,000,000 STERLING. 

HE UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSU ws Ba AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
by Fire, on Build Merchandise, Household Fur &c., &c., at the usual rates. 
adjusted in N New fork, and promptly paid, without ae to jon. 
A Special Fund of $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders. im accordanee with he 
law of the State. 


anon Pc: Trustees. 
CALEB O. HA President Manhattan Bank. 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, Firm of Barclay & Livingston 
WATTS SHERMAN, Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
New York Directors. 
Rosert Harpocg, 
Wa. A. Kine, 
C. Meetra, 


Ecsert Bersox, 

T. B. CoppinetoN, 
Smas K. ERETT, 
James Harper, 
Joserx 8. Haweins, 


J. De Peyster Ocpen, 
Josera Stvakt, 
Epwarp |). Sprague, 
Geo. B. MorEwoop. Bens. M. Wartvoca, 
BenJamin A, MumForp, Jexemian WILBUR 
GEORGE ADLAKD, Manager and General Agent, 


"58 Wall Street, New York, 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 











This Company Insure, oe Loss or Damage by FIRE, 


Dwellin Hiowses and Furn Warehouses, Stores and Mer- 
s handise, Pactorice, "Ships tn Port, &c. 
On the most pate... terms. ll losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid 
Directors. 

Denton Pearsaty, 
Cuares J. Dover, 

Lonzo A. ALVORD, 
Joun R. Paxton, 
Georce L. Ossorneg, 
Samue. Weeks, 
Henry Sarecps, 
Anpre Froment, 
Josern H. Gopwiy, 


FREVERICK R. LEE, President. 
SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 


Prepverice R. Lee, 
Samos. WItLets, 
Baagtiet Suita, 

Apa W. Srtes, 
Corseuivs L. EVERET?, 
Epwin Pierson, 

Joun A. Deveav, 
Henry J. Bowex 


ALFRED MOORE 
Bensamin W. Fro 

A. Stewart Back, 

D. Hewnesey, 

Sturox ABRAHAMS, M.D. 
Joun SHOTWELL, 
Coxsexivs B. Tuxpson, 
James Humes, 


Benjamin J. Pentz, Secretary 





MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YURK. 





Cash Capital and Accumulation, 
$1,000,000. 


DEPOSITED WITH THE OEE SS Oe THE SECURITY OF ALL POLICY 
$100,000. 





HIS COMPANY, BFING CONDUCTED BY A BOARD OF DIRECTORS OWNING 
stock in the Company, has the advantage of the stock plan of management, with the mu- 
tual feature of sharing the profits of the bus ness without being lable to assessment The tri- 
ennial dividend of profits this Company has resulted OO @ bonus or addition to the policy of 
more {TY per cent. on the whole premium — 
THE DIVIDENDS AR® PAID IN THs Li¥ETiME OF THE ASSURED, thus aiding 
them to pay future premiums. 
Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually or quarterly, when the policy is for life, 
cee the gest yp m amounts to $40, or over, trom 40 to 5v per cent. may, for the first 
ears, be 
:o aaa may y visit Europe in first class vessels, without extra charge, at all seasons 


of the yea: 
Policies will be granted payable at death, or on attaining any sgenihes age, by which he 
secures the benetit of 4 Savings tank and |.ife Insurance combine 
The Company grants Annuities, and enables persons of advanced age to realize a very large 
moderate estate. 


income from a 
N. D. MORGAN, President. 
c. Y. WEMPL 
ABRAM PUBO ols. OL LD "Ty edical Exam‘ner. 
REYNOLDS & VAN SCHAIUK, Attorneys and Counsel. 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
pene OF PINE care, NEW YORK. 
+++0+++ 300,000, 
sap COMPANY HAVING A “CASH CAPIT: AL EXCEEDED BY 
<= y three other city companies, continues to insure all kinds of person- 


al property, build ships ia port and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 
sonsisten! t with the oie ty of f the i and the insured. 











DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


Josern B. VaRnum, Martin Bares, Jr., Gusset 8. BEECKMaN, 
LgaonarD APPLEBY, Dupuey B. FULLER, Joun C. HENDERSON, 
Prep’x H. Wo.cort, Cuaxces L. Vosg, Lorrain Freeman, 


Wriuiam K. Strong, Warnen Deano, Jr., Epwarp Macomssr, 


Moszs TaYLor, Henry V. BuTier, Warson E. Cass, 

James O. SHELDON, Josep B. Varnom, Jr., CHaries E. APPLEBY, 
Dante. Parise, Jas. Lon. Geanam,Jr., Samu. D. Braprorp, Jr., 
Gustavus A. Conover, Bowes R. Molivarng, 


EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 

ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 

RE OD PALM sO ped Hand Bath U 
PU PoE CuILDREN —tr 13 Goranson terday Oruea, and being eaarere tone 
table oil, it is very emolient and in its properties. Tobe kn bed at rocers g: 
aod of the manufacturers, 


J. ©. HULL’S SONS, 22 Park Row, New York. 


Cc Cvu.’3 As; t tt ne, ch: sale, aod abl 1 
rine, chea 
“BEGEMAN & CO. Droggists, 161. 49). $1) and” 
W B.—Sent by mail on receipt of ten 3 cent Ovstage stamps. or St cents. 
psessas.S CLARK & CO.’S Celebrated Cod Liver Vil, war- 


He EOP A eee EUENAN & OO. idl, 99, Sil and 756 Brosdway. 





y 





rtain Cure HEGEKMAS 
2 centa, 
Broadway 











PAVILION. AT GLEN COVE, L. 1 








Fare HOU rom ime CownovIOUeESS, SHADED LA 
ted Pine De Driven, a ; WNS, BATHING 
Ue may be engaged at ig tat ving of which Pi i 
pd 8 doouue xs, he former owner of the property will give his time und attendance nats 
JOHN L. MOORE, Proprieter. 4 

JONES HOUSE. 
NO. 734 AND 736 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Dp eee ned Ele angle oo eaeas AT Aide HOURS, Fo 


WINES, LIQUORS, AND SEGARS. 
of the finest quality and most costly brands. 


GEORGE PIERIS (of St. Nicholas Hotel,) Proprietor, 


ST. LAWRENCE HOTEL, 

yoy AND EIGHTH STREXT.—THIS NEW AND COMMODIOUS HOTEL IS 

w open for the teens ey of —— and transient guests, and will be conducted 

exclusively on the European p ‘ae want of » Business Hotel in this ets of the city has 
induced the proprietor to establiah Oo pre oa the following liberal scale: Sing'e 

50 cents; Parlour, $1 per dvy ; ay e Rooms for Gentlemen, by the week, $2 5: and $3, in- 

gate zas. Connected with the house, immediately adjoining the Parlour isa Restacrant 

for lies and Gen'lemen, where all the delicacies of the season will be served at 
that wili suit all. ith a thorough knowledge of my position and 
wants of my guests, I hope to receive a liberal share of patronage, 





prices 
strict penne to 
3.8 G00 wine? 


TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 
CATTLE PLAGUE. 


A PREVENTATIVE IS OFFERED, 


‘SO SURE AND SO SUCCESSFUL, 
That administered to disinfected Cattle ts a sure Preventative, 
WE DO NOT ADVERTISE THIS AS A CURE. 
BUT WE DO CLAIM FOR IT THE POWER OF 











Preventing the Disease 
FROM SPREADING EVEN ON THE SAME FARM. 


PRICE: 
PACKAGES OF 20 POWDERS aloe m 
PACKAGES OF 50 POWDERS...........ccscseesecsseeenes “ 
PACKAGES OF 100 POWDERS 


With Full Directions. 









ADDRESS, 
J.M. PEARSON & CO, 
54 GREAT JONES ST., New York, 
Dr. J. H. RAE’S 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC REMEDIES, 
FOR PILES, RHEUMATISM, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, FITS, 
AND FEMALE DISEASES. 

DR. J. H. RAE'S 
Down Town Consulting Office, 
54 GREAT JONES ST. 


UPTOWN OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
72 WEST 22d STREET. 





GUANO. 
Wwe WOULD CALL THE ATTENTIUN UF GUANO DBALARS, PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale 
FURTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 

and which we claim to be superior to —s Guano or fertilizer ever imported or manafactur- 

ed in this country. This Guano is impo by WM. H. WEBB, of New York, from Jarvis’ 
& Bakers’ I-lands, in the ** SuUTH Pactria OVEAN,” and is sold genuine and pure as 
imported. It has been satisfactorily tested by many of our prominent Farmers, and anal- 
rape by the most eminent and popular Agrientacal Chemisis and found to contain (as will 

seen by our circulars) a large per centage 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 

and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient to produce immediate abun- 
dant crops, besides substantially enriching the soil. Itcan be freely u.ed without danger 
of burning the seed or plant by coming ip contact with it, as is the case with some other fer- 
tilizers ; 1 etaining a great degree of = ure it causes the plant to grow in a@ healthy con- 

dition, and as experience has proved FREE OF INSECTS. For orders in any quantity 
—_ pe is Promptly attenaed to) or pampniets containing full particulars af analyses 


‘armers, apply to 
JOHN B. SARDY., Agent. 
No. 58 South Street. corner of Wall st.. New York City. 


AMERICAw SOLIDIFIED MILK, 


REPARED NEAR AMENIA, IN PUTCHESS ©O, N. ¥.—IT IS THE RICHEST 
Milk, ev porated and erystalized vpon refined white sugar. It is recomme.ded by the 
Academy of Medicine and as whole Medica] Profession tor Invalds and Infants. It is the 
ovly way & pr-cure PU MILK, a+ well as the most economical, as the con-umer pays 
oe Aa aye for what is a. 5 not for what sours avd 1s was'ed. It is warranted :o KEE 
SARS in ANY CLIMATE, and is, therefore. invaluable for Fam: lies with Chilaren 
pet by land or sea. For Sea Capta na, Officers of the Army and Navy but especia 
for those living at the SOUT, or in HOT CLIMATES, where Milk is dear, or not to be ef 
For sale in various-sized pa’ Kages, er cased for transportation at all the principal grocers 
and druggists. For prices, list and pamphlet, addreas 
AGENCY AMERICAN SOLIDIFIED MILK COMPANY, 


73 Liberty Street, New York. 


CALCINED TALC 
SOAP STONE POWDER. 











F° DYERS, ROOFERS, FOUNDERS, PAINTERS, 
PAPER MAKERS, &c., &c. 
Cc, 8S. PALMER, 


No. 77 Cedar Strect, New York. 
Soap Stone, in Slabs or Blocks by the Tun or Cargo. 


INDIA RUBBER, SOAP, 





“An Ounce of Prevention is Worth a Pound of Cure,” 


KOLLYSITE POWDER. 
FOR PREVENTING THE UNHEALTHY ODOUR OF 
SINKS, CESSPOOLS, MANURE-HEAPS, &c. 
A Preventive Against Infectious Diseases. 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. FOR SALE ONLY BY 
D.C, KNIGHT, 26% Broadway. 
GUNS! GUNS!! GUNS!!! 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 19 Maiden Lane, N, Y. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Gu. 








Military Santen Guns, Pistols, &c., 
FULL ASSORTMENT OF GUNS THE SEST MAKERS. SOLE AGENTS IN 
a United Sates for WILLIAM GREENER’S CELEBRATED LAMINATED STEEL 





F. HASKELL’S RESTITUTOR.—Prize of the W: restores 
. y bair vo its es coloar, prevents —— Layee ng, promotes the growth, remuves 
pe ye findrat, iteling, and — pm the head, si: e, erysipelas; it makes bar 
glossy witht oil. Itcontain no nitrate of silver. Price $1 per bottle, or 
coke aie $2. Smauii bottles for eee fr styes, earache, and barns, on): 
acta like acharm Trv it! Prepared by +. G. Pord. No. 35 Rast Broadway. 


ROGER'S CITRATE OF MAGNESIA, IN POWDER. 
TH= Best ALTERATIVE IN THE WURLD—For 


the 
sick head«che, dilivas affection, sickaess of the stomach, and all e —-- & inei- 
oe feat y Spring and Summer seas»a. 








It affords imm — relief after eatiog or driokio 
AD economics: sabdstitute fom Saratuga waters acooling drink. Mothers wil 
nae ~ I fr the the children; it is so pleasant th-y ‘will drink 1 it ‘ike lemoaade. One — is 

hree, in its mediciaal properties to the Liquid Citrate of Magnesia. Ask for 
RuGER's, in powder, and use po other. Only 25 cents per boule. For sale by 
all druggists "Manuiactory, No. 193 Spring Street. 





ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA 1s aline efficacious to check tnctpient 
malady, avd to couoteract aciual disease. In ca~es of scrofula, Cutaneous K uptious, 
Kry-ipelas, Liver Complaint, and General Debility | | ; it will speedily purify the eee re- 
move il u healthy secrecions, aod simultaneousl, pro'uce a healthy action 0” the hb 
aud Dowels, ard relieving many cumplai..ts awis'ng from a aeteopement of the digestive 
functions. The ing ens composing this cele-braved Kemedy being enurely vegetaole, no 
uvpicasaant aren are left behind after cure. 
«@ U. SANDs, vruggists, v0 Fulton Street, New York. Sold also by 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The Universal Verdict.—'l he sick of all 
naieas, suff:ring under a1 phases of ulsease, have geen in every written lun- 
<Usge to the infailibllsy of these macebless Pills as an ap i and 


ediciae. 
i afactories. No 8) Msiden Lane, New York, and No. 214 Strand, London; 





bad 


old at the man 
and by all drugg'sis, at 25 cents. 634 cents, and $! per 


i YOUNG & AHERN, PROPRIETORS, 
OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STBEEI; 


Ww. Yours, 
8. 3. AREBX. 


